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VOICE TRAINING. 


To Members of Parliament, Vocalists, Actors, Public Speakers, &c., &c. 








As I am anxious to establish a connection in London, those whose patronage it 1s 
my honour to seek will rightly expect from me some guarantee as to my qualifications. 
Accordingly the following details are submitted :— 


For twenty years my labours have been devoted unremittingly to the restoration of 
the old Italian School of voice-training, and to proving, by scientific research and 
discovery, its superiority over all more modern systems. See my ‘‘ Philosophy of 
Voice,” Fifth Edition, and ‘‘ Artistic Voice,” dedicated by special permission to Mr. 
Sms REEVES, Mr. SANTLEY, and Mr. MAAs. 


In order to obtain this object, I gave up the prospect of a promising artistic career, my 
tried qualifications for which are better stated in the words of others than in my own. 


Quality.—‘' Mr. Lunn sang with a sweetness and tone forcibly reminding the hearer of Giuglini. 
—Worcester Herald, 1864. 

Compass.—‘ Mr. Lunn’s voice is of wonderful compass (three octaves all but one note) and re- 
markable power, and he knows well how to use it.”"—Birmingham Gazette, 1864. 


Style.—“ The most rae naman (of Beethoven’s ‘ Engedi’) was the tenor-singing of Mr. 
Lunn, who that evening e his debut before a Cheltenham audience, and who promises to 
take a high position in public favour.” —Musical Times, 1886. 


It may be added that one of the greatest, if not the greatest, of the few representa- 
tives then left of the old school (Signor Cattaneo, Bosio’s master) was my trainer. 


Concerning the soundness of the principles guiding my instruction of pupils, and 
the success with which I have vindicated them, it will be enough to adduce the fol- 
lowing scientific and artistic testimony :— 

‘6 I¢ has been reserved for Mr. CHARLES LUNN to explain the true nature of the explosion which 


Garcia desiderates, and also to show why, when it is habitually practised, it exerts so bene- 
ficial an influence in the development of the voice.” Proceedings of the Musical Association, 


London. 1. 
‘* This and many interesting points beyond the scope of this pamphlet are ably treated by Mr. 
Cuarces Lunn in his work, ‘ Philosophy of Voice.’"”—Mr. Lennox Browne, F.R.C.S., Ed., 


in ** Medical Hints.” 
‘I shall be glad to see you in London. It is the only place big enough for men like you.”"—Mr. . 
Lennox Browne. 


**T am especially glad to see the use you make of what I have been trying to teach about colour, 
and the extent to which you show that the same truths hold as to sound.” —John Ruskin. 
References kindly permitted to — 
Dr. MORELL MACKENZIE, Consulting Physician to the Hospital for Diseases of 
the Throat ; Lecturer on Diseases of the Throat at the London Hospital, 
Medical College, &c., Harley Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
C. M. INGLEBY, Esq., LL.D., Valentine's, Iiford. (Pupil). 


If my services are accepted in the Metropolis, it will always be my constant en- 
deavour, assisted by my scientific coadjutors, to further art progress to the best of my 
power, and by adopting irrefutable principles of voice-training, to elevate teaching to 
the rank of a real science. 


For Terms apply to Messrs, STANLEY Lucas, WEBER, & Co., 84 New Bond 
Street, London, where Pupils can be received, or to : 


CHARLES .LUNN, 
CuurcH Roap, Epcsaston, 
7 ~ BIRMINGHAM. 
‘une, 1886. 
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Five Vols. Denty 8vo. Price, per Vol., 15s. 


LITERARY & BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY, 


OR 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH CATHOLICS. 


FROM THE BREACH WITH ROME IN 1531, TO THE PRESENT TIME, 
By JOSEPH GILLOW. 


HIS important work presents, in the most ready 
and convenient form, a concise category of the 
literary efforts, educational struggles, and religious suffer- 
ings of the English Catholics from the breach with Rome, 
in 1534, to the present time. The biographical col- 
lections of Hugh Tootell, known under the title of 
“ Dodd’s Church History,” come down only to the Re- 
volution of 1688; and Canon Tierney, who undertook, 
in 1839, to republish the entire work, with additions and 
corrections, suddenly stopped short in his task. Mr. 
Gillow has now taken in hand the work in real earnest, 
and besides profiting by the labours of his illustrious pre- 
decessor, he has added all that modern research can glean 
from the vast collections in the Record Office, the British 
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Museum, and Public Libraries and Offices throughout 
the Kingdom. 

Two Volumes of Mr. Gillow’s Work are already pub- 
lished, and the remaining three will follow at short in- 


tervals during the next year. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“Tt is by far the most important contribution to Catholic history pub- 
lished in modern times. As such it will take a place upon the shelves 
of all Catholic libraries. ‘The casual reader, if he begins the goodly 
volume, will certainly read it to the close.”— Weekly Register. 


‘The lives are remarkably well written.”—Academy. 








“ The bibliographical section of the work merits a special notice and 
commendation. It will be found exceedingly useful in directing atten- 
tion to matters which, under ordinary circumstances, would probably 
have escaped observation ”—.Vonth. 





“No such important or novel contribution has been made to English 
bibliography for a long time.”— Scotsman. 





“If Mr. Gillow continues as he has begun—with the same judgment 
and completeness—he will produce a book of the highest usefulness, not 
only to English Catholics, but to every future writer of English history.” 
— Tablet. 


‘“‘One of the most important and valuable works which has issued 
from the Catholic press in England for many years.”—Catholic World. 





‘“‘ The patient research of Mr. Gillow and his exhaustive bibliographical 
information in connection with each name are beyond praise. His work 
is conscientiously done, and will not only be a service to his own com- 
munity, but will furnish contributions to history.”—British Quarterly 
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BURNS & OATES, 


28 Orchard Street, W., and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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These excellent FAMILY MEDICINES are invaluable in the treatment 
of all ailments incidental to every HOUSEHOLD. The PILLS PURIFY, 
REGULATE, and STRENGTHEN the whole system, while the OINT- 
MENT is unequalled for the cure of Bad Legs, Bad Breasts, Old 
Wounds, Sores and Ulcers. Possessed of these REMEDIES, every 
Mother has at once the means of curing most complaints to which 
herself or family is liable. 
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London, Daily, between the hours of 11 and 4, or by letter. 
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A Novelist of the Day. 


NOVEL need not be a trivial form; but a novel which 
satirizes the small things of daily life—which satirizes 
them with an initial motive of a large kind indeed, but with an 
interested, lingering, delighted entanglement in details—is a 
trivial form. Such a novel may deal with large questions, with the 
puzzles of sociology, with occult science ; it may reveal that now 
rare form of imagination—the romantic—which ranges among 
outward rather than inward things. Nevertheless, it stands 
committed to its own frivolities, to its feminine love of actualities 
and its boyish love of frolic. 

Such a novel is Mr. Edmund Randolph’s “ Mostly Fools.” 
He will, doubtless, be disappointed and rather surprised to find 
that readers will dwell upon his humour, and remember his wit, 
and quote his malevolence (he is a peculiarly keen hater), and 
will keep a not disrespectful but certainly not appreciative 
silence as to his social science. The fact is that he appeals to 
the trivial majority by the trivial form he has chosen, and by 
certain inconsistent and inveterate trivialities in his own mind. 
He is often familiar with the public when he should be only 
intimate with them ; and some of them—the least important 
part of the public, it is true, but also the majority—will not repay 
familiarity with reverence. 
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For our own part, we have several things for which it needs 
all our pleasure in Mr. Randolph’s wit, and all our interest in 
his imagination, to get our indulgence. One cf these is the wild 
and wilful lack of unity in the hero’s character, another is the 
disproportion of parts, and another the manner in which the 
author insists upon his own caricatures. He seems to demand 
that what he must needs have written in a kind of rollicking 
rage shall be taken by his reader literally, and discussed with 
gravity 

This is the plan of the book. The hero, Roland Tudor, and 
his friend, Warburton Brabant, the only men whose lives are 
followed up to the close, start at a Catholic Public School 
together. The second is a fragile, speculative creature, who 
comes to be a kind of glorified literary hack—poet, novelist, and 
leader writer; who drifts into marriage with a most improbable 
wretch—we will not commit ourselves to her impossibility—and 
who dies of her vulgarity, her dresses, her boisterousness and 
elbowing, and her demoniac temper. Roland Tudor starts 
as simply a wholesome blond boy, like another, and ends by 
heading the enormous movement of the new democracy on the 
soil of the New World, leading South America against the 
North, and overwhelming the armies of the United States by 
letting the Atlantic Ocean upon them on the battle plain of 
Panama. Between his beginning and his end, he goes into the 
army, sits in Parliament, to no very marked purpose, falls in love, 
and generally developes in an average manner. The heroine of 
the story is one Sibyl Grey (whose name Mr. Randolph per- 
sistently spells Sybil), a young woman who at nineteen has very 
definite views on furniture and the minor arts, and gets her 
eloves made to measure, and who in later life runs her course as 
a fashionable beauty, is converted to the Catholic religion, and 
renounces her love and her plighted troth in obedience to an 
imperative vocation to the cloister. The abruptness of these 
life stories, thus sketched, is hardly mitigated in the book, 
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Details are filled in, indeed, but they hardly graduate, or soften, or 
blend, or unfold ; they are details of pauses rather than of events. 
Some of Mr. Randolph’s purposes are expressed in his events, 
others in his details. The potentialities of the Southern Con- 
tinent of the Western Hemisphere, the organization of the demo- 
cratic, vigorous overflow of the European populations into a 
quasi-socialistic empire under a despotic military head in South 
America, and the ordination of abnormal and occult forces of 
nature and the mind under scientific and certain law, are among 
his larger ideas. His lesser purposes are to denounce the low 
standard of Catholic studies, the vagueness and ineffectualness 
of Catholic lives, the lack of virility in public matters, and the 
want of all experience of collective action, which keep Catholic 
laymen in the holes and corners of the Commonwealth, while as 
regards “society ”—the world—they love to walk in the sun, A 
smaller purpose—one, however, which takes up very much of the 
space in “ Mostly Fools ”—is the denunciation of the ugliness of 
modern life and modern people, and of the perfect stupidity, for 
the most part, of the modern way of decorating that ugliness. 
Mr. Randolph suffers from the apathy of laymen, and from a 
kind of ruffianly vanity which he seems to have observed in 
women, and from shop-window jewellery, and from the sham 
stained-glass and nursery-rhyme decorations with which furnished 
houses are found to be decorated. He suffers sensitively, with a 
certain disproportion, as readers will be apt to think. Neverthe- 
less, we believe that his complaints may be found to form one 
body of protest. But, as we have said, the trivial form of his 
book, and its emphatic, trivial working-up, will not attract readers 
to give his complaints a quite corporate meaning, or rather the 
right kind of reader will not be attracted to do the right kind of 
intelligent reading. 

Mr. Randolph begins, of course, with his protest against the 
Catholic Public School: That it nurses no spirit of citizenship, 
that it gives to no boy’s mind the impetus which would carry 
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him on a career (an impetus which an effectual man should cer- 
tainly get in boyhood), that it flatters small attainments and 
mediocrities of all sorts, and that its pupils devote themselves in 
after-life to their nicces, or to discovering a hundred and nineteen 
several ways of saying the “ Salve Regina,” or to church decora- 
tion, or to “going to the bad” rather more conspicuously than 
other men. Men who take their lives at this valuation are, Mr. 
Randolph believes, and we believe with him, the kind of laymen 
who will allow Catholicism to be identified nationally with 
clericalism, as, to be frank, has been the case with a genera- 
tion of Italian laymen who were brought up in_ priests’ 
schools. But the Catholics of England may be held less 
excusable, inasmuch as they are citizens of no mean city, 
whereas the Italian of the café was a citizen of a city 
mean indeed among States—divided, with activities so 
paralyzed that it offered nothing worth doing except the tilling 
of the soil. 

If Mr. Randolph has grievously overcharged his complaint of 
Catholic deficiences, he will plead that, working by way of 
caricature, he has great excuse for this. His exaggeration 
has, doubtless, the right impetus as to direction. Whether this 
is also the case when he tells us that “there was a fine, broad 
savagery in the school punishments that would have done credit 
toa medieval inquisition ;” that there were penances of kneeling 
on the cold stone and of deprivation of play-time for days to- 
gether, and that the food was so bad that delicate boys bore 
throughout their lives the results of the hardship—many will 
deny. And undoubtedly Mr. Randolph’s caricature is not in 
the right direction when he makes the very banal and unverified 
remark that “the women who want the suffrage are all old and 
ugly, dowdy and ill-dressed.” Anyone who has, from either 
curiosity or interest, heard suffrage-women speak, must, as a fact, 
have pleasant, and perhaps very dear, memories of one tender 
face and exquisite voice, of a light and bright young prettiness 
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and of the frank and intelligent beauty of a third lady,* all 
visible on platforms,—feminine, but as brave as Britomart. 

And this brings us to the rest of our author’s social satires. 
Banality is by no means his habitual fault. He does not say 
things because some one else has said them 
this respect is one which is so rare and so good that we place it 





and his merit in 


higher among literary qualities than we will dare to say. His 
work has always the note of experience; even if it seems now 
and then to be but the experience of an evil dream, it is ex- 
perience, and it is his own dream—not another man’s. And 
surely the Squeed family are the vision of a feverish night. Or, at 
least, they are so abnormal that it is not quite fitting to introduce 
them into a novel of satire. Abnormal persons—monsters like 
Dickens’s Quilp, for instance—are quite legitimate subjects for 
literature, but have nothing to do with a satire on manners. 
They are unique, and their character is to be singular; whereas, 
the satirist is concerned, not with units, but with specimens. 
Perhaps Mr. Randolph will reply that he has, as a fact, pre- 
sented the Squeeds, mother and daughters, including the 
ferocious worldling who marries Warburton Brabant, as fair 
specimens of vulgar-minded women—allowing, of course, for 
the frolics of caricature; and to such frolics a wise critic is 
always glad to give free play. He may assert that there isa 
whole class of women who have massive purpose, impetuous 
energy, vigilant forethought, self-reliance, and who bring all 
these qualities to bear upon aims grotesque in their vanity and 
cross in their vulgarity ; and that Mrs. Warburton Brabant, who 
is such a woman in the heroic degree, is a specimen, and there- 
fore fit for a novel of satire. Nevertheless, it is our happy 
lot, and, we may suppose, the happy lot of most people, 
never to have met any women who have shown even the 


* Mrs. L., Mrs. A. D., Miss C.+-to give their names would bea freedom 
We may hope that those only who have a right to love them will recognise 
them. 
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beginning, the possibilities, the suggestions of this poct’s 
abominable bride. 

On the other hand, Major Lickpenny, uncle and guardian to 
his Catholic nephew Roland, will be allowed to be a specimen, 
and the officers of Roland’s regiment are, unfortunately, speci- 
mens also. The venerable Major Lickpenny, awakened, blue 
and shaky, from his sleep on his visit to the Catholic College, 
by the “Benedicamus Domino” and the bell of a stern lay 
brother—* Oh! blank you, blank you, blank you, come in!” 
eibbers the Major; Major Lickpenny charged with a banner in 
the procession; Major Lickpenny at his club; Major Lickpenny 
alluding bitterly to his “few hundreds,” “as though they were 
a sort of curse in themselves ;” Major Lickpenny among the 
feminine relics of a well-spent life—is always genuine, grotesque, 
and right satire. 

So are the annals of the Catholic Centre, presided over by a 
Prince of the Royal blood, at whose conversion a storm, part 
triumph, part execration, sweeps over the country. “A leading 
publication of the Church in England hinted that there were 
times when the goodness of God really exceeded belief.” When, 
in the later years of the story, the new democracy, finding no 
direction in the Church of the people, and no popular layman 
of the Catholic creed, rises against that Church, as against the 
other powers, and slays a Bishop and wrecks the convents, the 
Catholic Centre convenes a mecting. 


“His Royal Highness the old Duke had some time since 
departed to his Royal forefathers, and, as a matter of course, the 
important post of president and leader of the body, had fallen to 
his son, a boy of fifteen, who accordingly took the chair. The 
proceedings were exceedingly brief. The Chairman, in opening, 
said that his experience, perhaps, was not great (No, no); but he 
felt a conviction that the time they had so long waited for, the 
time, in fact, for actzor had dawned at length. He thought it an 
awful pity to allow their bishops to be murdered, and their 
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churches burned over their heads, as had been unfortunately 
the case last week. Not being able to recollect anything more 
to say, he sat down. A venerable member here rose, who said 
that, while entirely agreeing with H.R.H., he must remark that 
these matters certainly did not come within the ‘scope’ of the 
Association. A serious discussion ensued, and honourable 
members being unable to come to an agreement on this delicate 
point, the majority left the mceting. The party of action, there- 
upon finding the field clear, and having it all their own way, 
passed a unanimous resolution, ‘ That a /ormal Protest be drawn 
up, illuminated on vellum, solemnly blessed and presented to the 
leaders of the rebellion ;’ and the meeting, which, as it proved, 
was the last held by this august body, broke up in a state of self- 
eratulation even more intense than usual. . . . The insurgent 
leaders, being unversed in gothic characters, were unable to read 
the document.” 


Genuine caricature is also the story of the foundation of the 
University at Brompton :— 


“The founder was no man for half measures. He had brought 
over, at his own cost, the Arch of Pudentianus, from Italy, and 
this he had put up as a gateway ; re-laying the foundation-stone 
with enormous ceremony. . . . When the buildings were finished, 
he had the entire front stained with powerful acids, to give them 
the look of venerable age ; and, with his own hand, he had taken 
a workman’s hammer, and knocked off a few odd mouldings and 
projections of sculpture to enhance the effect. Never was such 
an opening-day since the departure of the Ages of Faith; and 
the incense poured so thickly out of the windows on the occasion, 
that the police rushed in, and the fire brigade arrived in the midst 
of the ceremony. 

“But a crisis attended the birth of the institution, which well- 
nigh proved fatal. 

“A daily dole for the poor had been instituted ; the noble 
founder saying he was not going to have any rot about it, he 
meant to show this stinking nineteenth century (I regret to have 
to quote his actual words), with its brutal infidelity, what was 
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what. Ivery poor person who applied at a certain hour was to 
receive, without question, an alms, with bread and cheese and 
ale. 

“ Now at this period, enormous efforts had been made by the 
city authorities, by charity organization societies, and private 
enterprise, to check the rise of London pauperism, and after 
many years these efforts were beginning to bear fruit, when this 
new essay almost defeated them. 

“The first day the dole was opened, twenty-seven people 
received it ; the second day, 109; the third day, 534. At the 
end of the week, the number had risen to 4000; at the end of a 
fortnight, it was calculated that 15,000 applied during the day. 
It was impossible, in spite of all efforts, to assist one-half of 
these ; and the most desperate street-fighting took place in con- 
sequence round the arch. Traffic became impracticable, people 
were half trampled to death; the military were called out, and 
the Riot Act was read. 

“Unfortunately, Parliament was not sitting; the Prime 
Minister was yachting, and the afflicted piece of ground lay in 
two parishes. The case was one of insurmountable difficulty. 

“Qn the Monday of the third week (there was no Sunday 
dole), the scene baffled description; it was calculated that at 
least 50,000 people were collected round and about the building, 
blocking every exit and entrance. The giver of these dire gifts 
was in the house, and a deputation of the authorities and of his 
private friends waited upon him, to beg him to withdraw the 
dole, at least for the present. 

“But a founder is a founder at the best of times, and this 
eentleman was no less. Ile dismissed the party very shortly, 

... and he forthwith walked down to the gate, where he 
haranguced the people. 

“He said the whole thing did his heart good, and was well 
worthy of the Isle of Saints, as he hoped to see England again 
become. He implored them, one and all, to lay their troubles on 
the bosom of Mother Church; there was room for all; and then 
he went in among the crowd, and began to distribute half- 
sovereigns instead of sixpences from his waistcoat pocket. 

“Te barely lived to tell the tale. All went merrily till the 
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pocket gave out, when a terrific rush was made upon the 


building. ... 

“The cavalry, who had been kept in readiness hard by in ex- 
pectation of trouble, charged again and again with the flat of 
their sabres, and at length succeeded in breaking up the mob and 
driving it down adjacent streets, where it was more easily dealt 
with; but not before the archway and dole-house had been 
destroyed, the woodwork torn from the chapel piled around them 
and set on fire, and the remainder of the collegiate buildings 


cutted. 
“ A list of 150 killed and wounded was the record of the day’s 


doings, and everybody thought it very moderate, including the 
pious founder, who was discovered, more dead than alive, in a 
private shrine, which he had fortunately erected for his own use 
in a secluded part of the building. And he was perfectly un- 
changed. ‘If, he remarked, ‘a man couldn't take a little breeze 
of this sort when Providence decreed it, his religion was a 
farce.’” 

Also, there is very good fun of a milder kind in the description 
of the house taken by the Brabants in Upper Snook Street, while 
Mr. Randolph’s wit sparkles here and there throughout the book 
in sentences and half sentences that might make a pretty posy of 
quotations. 

In the close of this extraordinary novel, the events are so large 
as to baffle us. We have hinted at them, but we cannot com- 
press them, in as much as the author has himself compressed 
them with a vigour and will which displays a very curious power 
of narrative. And Mr. Randolph’s faculty of description—descrip- 
tion with a spirit in it—is proved by a very beautiful passage of 
carly morning sea-coast scenery in the first volume, a description 
which affects the reader somewhat as an expcrience. And there 
are many other and more intimate points of sympathy between 
author and reader in this novel—a novel which will be eagerly 
read, keenly enjoyed, and hotly discussed. 


FRANCIS PHILLIMORE, 








The Retort Courteous. 









. peSverows a farce—effect without a cause; 
Matter is all, and all obey its laws ; 
Both thought and will deposits of the brain, 
As true to law as is the fall of rain.” 


So be it, friend ; but then my brain, alas ! 
Deposits simply that you are an ass. 

/s mine a false deposit? Or are you 

The only man whose cerebration’s true ? 


T. E. BRIDGETT, C.SS.R. 
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The Neglect of Architecture. 


Cc 


H AVING now pointed out some of the shortcomings of 

society towards themselves and towards architecture, 
let us see if zve have been true to ourselves and our art, or if ze 
have any shortcomings. 

At the Renaissance, architects studied Vitruvius and the 
Roman remains, as the pocts studicd Roman poctry; as the 
lawyers studied the institutes of Justinian ; as the naturalists 
studied Pliny; as the soldiers studied Polybius; the doctors 
Galen ; and the historians Livy and Tacitus. Probably every 
class got advanced notions from their studies, but most of them 
did not remain satished with their mastery of Roman knowledge. 
Though this sudden acquisition helped them rapidly up some 
rounds of the ladder of knowledge, it did not land them at the 
top, even supposing this ladder has a top. When they had 
learnt all the Romans knew they then tried by thought, experi- 
ment and reflection to gct on further. I do not care to take my 
illustrations from the art of killing, but the old popular ditty says 
truly— 


‘* These heroes of antiquity ne’er knew a cannon ball.” 


We know by what observation, experiment and_ reflection 
Ifarvey found out the circulation of the blood, and C. Bell the 
reflex action of the nerves. But the architects were satisfied 
with Roman knowledge. They neither asked nor tried to go 
any farther, at any rate not till the last century, when they gave 
up paraphrasing Roman to paraphrase Greek ; and, though this 
was to advance enormously in art it was to retrograde in con- 
struction; in this century we have taken to paraphrase 
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Romanesque and Medieval. This attitude is fatal to progress. 
If people thought or cared about architccture, it would raise a 
smile in a manufacturer, who has just replaced his machinery 
with the last new invention, to hear his architect proposing to 
him a style that was dead 200 or 2,000 years ago. 

If the rest of the world had done like us we should still use 
armour, and bows and arrows; the sun would still go round the 
carth; nature would still abhor a vacuum. Architects seem to 
me to be quite equal to their school-fellows, who have become 
engineers, mechanicians, chemists, soldiers, or doctors, who 
properly pride themselves on having advanced their several arts, 
while architects and schoolmasters alone seem to have the 
peculiar faculty of standing still. I do not believe there is an 
architect in the room who does not think that he could design 
as elegant a moulding as the Greeks if he took the trouble they 
did. He knows he can draw a better one than the Medizvals 
ever did ; but it probably never occurred to him totry and make 
a good set of mouldings of his own, effective—and, mind you, 
Viollet le Duc says AJouldings are Architecture. 

No merchant or manufacturer has searched and thought more 
persistently about the depression of trade than I have on this 
problem: Why every Christian nation is without a style, or 
why modern Christendom is without one. I have satisfied my- 
self that there must be a vague desire for it, the genius to em- 
body the desire, and the cultivated lovers to appreciate and 
reward. If it were necessary to convince you of the absence of 
the first and last condition, I think I have done so. 

I do not think there can be a doubt that there is a sufficient 
difference in our civilisation to call for a new style. The world 
has been revolutionised by new ideas, by new insight into 
Nature's laws, by man having utilised those laws for his own aid ; 
so much so that the doings of the Jins and Marids of the Arabian 
Nights pale before ours (though there is one power we have not 
attained, we cannot build a palace of gold and silver bricks and 
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glaze it with cut jewels in a single night). There is a higher 
state of education and culture, and greater benevolence than ever 
before existed. Those that were slaves or serfs have now free- 
dom, knowledge and leisure. Women take a higher position 
than they have ever done before, and from our investigations of 
Nature we have more exalted notions of the Deity. 

We are, consequently, forced to ask ourselves why barbarous, 
semi-barbarous, and civilised nations of former days have styles 
that we think good enough to paraphrase and sometimes to 
copy, and we have not. It scems obvious that we are cither 
wanting in invention or that we are pursuing wrong methods. 
One wrong method I pointed out, our prostrating ourselves in 
humble adoration before the works of former people, when we 
are perfectly aware that we could do as well or better. This 
frame of mind cuts at the root of all progress. If Harvey had 
said the Romans knew all that can be known, he would not have 
discovered the circulation of the blood, Galileo would not have 
discovered the motion of the earth, nor Newton the law of 
gravity, nor would Watt have perfected the steam engine. To 
speak of nothing else, we have a new development of concrete 
and pottery, new materials in the shape of cast iron, wrought iron 
and steel. We use these last as little as we can, and mostly hide 
them under forms that belonged to a different construction, in- 
stead of giving them the forms of beauty that our own taste 
would prescribe, and the matcrial will admit of. Setting too 
aside our abandonment of geometry, which was the guiding 
principle of the Medizvals and Mohammedans, we architects 
have become changed from an organised and disciplined army 
into the knight errant and the warrior band. The failures and 
successes of an army teach every man in it, who chooses to learn, 
but the failure cr success of the single knight who goes north 
gives no information to him who goes south, nor do those of the 
band that go cast give information to those that go west, nor to 
the other three. Successes or failures in French Renaissance 
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are no cuidc to him who takes Norman, nor do those who take 
Greek benefit those who take Perpendicular. So I think until 
we have tried those methods now used in all the sciences and 
advancing arts, we are not entitled to say that we absolutely lack 


invention. [| quote Iergusson’s remarks :— 


“Either we must admit that the Greeks and Italians were 
following some system that led them towards perfection, or else 
assume that during the ages of Pericles and Leo X. there was a 
special creation of sculptors and painters, for it was not only 
Pheidias and Kaphacl that illustrated these ages, but all the 
works of all the artists of these periods bear more or less the 
impress of that perfection which is their characteristic. But 
what will be even more difficult, we must admit that between the 
ages of Saint Louis and our Edward IIL, there was born in 
every great town of Western [Europe an architect capable of 
designing a great cathedral, and in every village one capable of 
building a parish church, and that all this myriad of architects 
were endowed with the same modicum of genius, for all the 
buildings of that age, whether great or small, bear a nearly equal 
impress of perfection, and that this great race perished entirely 
in the following century: for the art of erecting such buildings 
was lost soon after it reached its highest point.” 


The system he alludes to is that a large body of the most 
intellectual classes had devoted themselves to an art for a long 
period of years, had thought on it and striven to perfect it, and 
that each succeeding ¢gencration had improved on the defects of 
its predecessor. [Ice then proceeds to expound his plan for 
setting a good church in the present day. 

“But,” it may be asked, “how is this system to be applied to 
the arts of the present day?” One instance will, perhaps, suffice 
to explain what is meant. Suppose some church building 
society were determined to erect a modern [english church, which 
should be neither Grecian nor Gothic, nor indeed any other style, 
but simply thc best possible edifice for the performance of the 
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Anglican-Protestant form of worship, it would be no casy matter 
to procure in England a design for such an edifice, but a good 
premium would produce several attempts. Suppose the best 
chosen and carried into effect. No sooner is it built than it is 
easy to perceive its defects ; it is too high or too low, not suff- 
ciently lighted, or there is a glare in one part and obscurity in 
another ; it is not adapted for hearing the voice of the ministrant, 
or for seeing the service ; the cornices are too heavy, the orna- 
ments inappropriate, and soon. But let the society, after having 
carefully noted and judged of all these imperfections, employ the 
same architect, or another, to build a second church, in which 
they will be remedied, as far as the case admits of, few can doubt 
that the second church will be an improvement on the first. A 
third might remedy many defects that still could be detected in 
the second ; but if this mode of elimination of defects were steadily 
pursued through a series of say ten successive churches, without 
swerving to the right or the Ieft, but steadily striving to produce 
the best possible church, the tenth would certainly be a very 
perfect building. If the same system were pursued for a century 
by a hundred architects, with the chance of one or two men of 
more than ordinary talents and taste arising among them, with 
our means of construction, and the information he may acquire 
from all preceding styles ; I do not think it is difficult to see how 
he might easily do better than ever was done before. By the 
time we have built the genius and experience, not of one or two 
men, but of a hundred or a thousand into the walls of our church, 
we shall have something that no one man has done, or can do. 

his is, at all events, the identical system that was pursued in 
the middle ages; only on a scale I have not even ventured to 
suggest. It led to noble results, and with us might lead to far 
nobler ones. 

The cure of all the ills under which architecture suffers is said to 
lie in architectural education, and in examinations to test it. I 
am looked on as a heretic because I cannot agree with this. 
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One of my schoolfcllows went to Cambridge, and when I asked 
him what he learnt there, he said, “his whole time was taken up 
in trying to forget what he learnt at school ; and that when he 
had succeeded, and was fit to learn properly, he had to leave.” 
What I say is, that if we are wrong in our system and methods, 
all education that tends to keep us in the wrong path ts not 
only useless but pernicious. Iam not sure that the best educa- 
tion you can give an architect of the present day is not to make 
him learn and apply Lord Byron’s lines, 

‘* Hereditary bondsmen know ye not, 

Who would be free himself must strike the blow.” 

If you could once free architects from their mental fetters, 
you would do more for their mental education than giving them 
any quantity of anything else. Ifyou could get them to look 
down on Greek and Roman architecture, on that of the Bar- 
barians who over-ran Europe, and on that of the Medizvals, 
they would at least stand upright, instead of grovelling as they 
have done for the last 300 years. I would have each man say of 
his design — 

** An ill-favoured thing, sir, but mine own.” 

You may be sure of this, that if there be any dumb yearnings 
for architecture, its solution will not be found in any bygone 
style ; our only chance of finding it is to grope about till some- 
thing original and beautiful turns up that will take the public. 

In Early Medieval days a foliated capital was designed that 
took the public. It looks like something between hanks of 
cord tied on skewers, and a curly wig that the moth had attacked, 
leaving only some bunches of curls. Could anyone a prior? have 
argued that any human being would admire such a thing ? but 
the early Mediavals evidently did. I have never been able 
to discover any liking in the public for anything that is in 
heaven above or in the earth beneath, or in the waters under 
the earth. The only true method I can think of is for architects 
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to be strictly logical in their plans and construction, not to cover 
up their real construction in old forms; to try and give those 
harmonic proportions to buildings and their parts which please 
their own cultivated tastes. If there be any dormant taste in 
the public, someone will at last hit on it ; and be sure that when 
once the unknown land is discovered, there will be no lack of 
cultivators to till it. 

Truth is said to lic at the bottom of a well, and many believe 
it should be left there, so I hope that what appears to me to be 
the truth, and which I have told you to-night, may not be taken 
amiss. Being an architect, any unpleasant reflection applies as 
much to me as to others. My only excuse for this lecture is the 
hope that a longing for architecture may arise, and that we in 
this generation may make that one step forward in the right 
road that may in succeeding generations culminate in a National 
Architecture, as original as Gothic, as simple, pure and refined 
as Greek, and adorned with all the beautics and expressive 
qualities that sculpture, painting, mosaic and stained glass can 
Clve. 


GEORGE AITCHISON. 
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A Glance at the Catholic [Literature of 
Canada. 


- HE literary history of Canada,’ says one of her most 

eminent writers, “is still to be written; and one cannot 
too much desire that it should be done ; for there are many fine 
things to be said upon this still virgin subject. Canadian litera- 
ture, the germ of which was laid in new soil, has nourished itself 
with new sap; it possesses its own life, its individual and original 
character. ‘This young sprout, grafted upon the ancient tree of 
I'rench literature, expanding beneath the genial sun of America, 
has already displayed both flowers and fruits, which France, 
sooner or later, will deign to cull.’* 

The writer here seizes upon the distinctive characteristic of 
Canadian literature—its individuality. It possesses from the very 
circumstances of its growth a freshness and vigour which belong 
in the same degree to no other department of Ietters. It was, in 
its beginning, caeval with the liberty of the country. It had its 
share in her struggles, it found its gradual ascension in her up- 
ward growth, and its stimulus in her very trials. It is, therefore, 
if one may venture on the expression, an integral part of her. 
Canada, without the researches of her historians, and the verses 
of her song-writers, would be, indeed, a desert. Were Canada 
as rich in fiction, as is Scotland or England, no country in the 
world would surpass her in historic interest. She has yet to find 
her Scott, but, meantime, her historians have garlanded her name 
with honour, and her swect singers have sent her praises away 
into the pine forests, and over the broad rivers. 

“O Canada, plus beau gitun vayon de Caurore.” 


Li lbbe Casgrain, Critique Littéraire. 
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There is this passionate patriotism about them, this tender, 


profound vencration for the past, which material prosperity has 


not yet had power to abate. Yet, closely as the literature of 


Canada is connected with her natural life, with her history, and 
large a share as that history has occupied, especially of late, in 
the attention of the various nations, her literature is not as widely 
known as it should be. And this is the case as well in the 
United States as in Europe. Comparatively few, even among 
reading people, are aware what a rich treat awaits them in this 
new domain of Ictters. I speak more particularly of French 
Canadian literature. The English-speaking Catholics of the 
Dominion have accomplished but little as yet. To this rule 
there are one or two brilliant exceptions. Of these, unquestion- 
ably the first and foremost is Thomas D’Arcy M‘Gee, who occu- 
pied so high a place, likewise, in Canadian political history. 
That is, if he can be properly considered a Canadian at all, he 
whose love for Ireland inspired every song that he sang, every 
line that he penned. Yet no man has reflected more lustre on 
the land of his adoption than he upon the Dominion. There- 
fore, it will not be out of place to consider him for a moment at 
the outset of our task. While Mr. M‘Gee was still alive, the 
London Atheneum said, speaking of Canada, “It has one true 
poet within its borders—that is, Thomas D’Arcy M‘Gee. In 
his younger days the principle of rebellion inspired him with 
stately verse; Iet us hope that the conservative principles of his 
more mature yearswill yield manya noble song in his newcountry.” 

“All this,” meaning his outward life (wrote the late Henry 
Giles, himself a writer of classical English, and no mean critic) 
“has beneath it an ever abiding, underlying principle, a well- 
spring ever fresh and ever swect of glorious poetry, with its 
softest melody, its passion, indignant and strong, its wild 
and varied vehemence. How noble the strains in which he 
celebrates that beautiful land (Ireland) of much calamity and 


countless wrongs.” 
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“Who,” says Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, “ has served Ireland 
with such fascinating genius? His poctry and his essay’s touch 
are like the breath of spring, and revive the buoyancy and 
chivalry of youth. I plunge into them like a refreshing stream 
of ‘Trish undefiled.’ What other man has the subtle charm to 
invoke our past history and make it live before us? If Ae has 
not loved his mistress, Ireland, with the fidelity of a true knight, 
| cannot name any one who has.” 

I might multiply the testimonies which were so abundantly 
rendered to him, more particularly at the time of his tragical 
death, which occurred on the 7th April, 1868. The bullet of an 
assassin ended a life which, to Ireland and Irish interests, was of 
creat value, and to Canada a memorable boon. But in 
these brief limits I shall instead take a glance at what he has 
accomplished in the department of literature. As a poct we 
have already seen him, the silver tongued, crowned by the nations 
with the poet’s bays. His historical poems are conceded on all 
hands to have been his best, and truly they are marked by a rich 
varicty. “ Sebastian Cabot to his Lady,” “ Hannibal’s Vision of 
the Gods of Carthage,” and “The Death of Hudson,” are fine 
specimens of his verses on general history. “The Death of King 
Magnus Barefoot,” “ The Wisdom Sellers before Charlemagne,” 
“The Death of Art M‘Murrough,” “The Praise of Margaret 
O’Lanoll of Offally,” “(Queen Mary’s Mercy,” “ After the Fight,” 
“The Woful Winter,” may be mentioned as particularly noble 
and inspiring, of those directly concerning his native land; 
while “ Our Ladye of the Snow,” “ Verses in Honour of Mar- 
cucrite Bourgeoys,’ and those to “ Jacques Cartier,” are con- 
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secrated, as it were, to the country of his adoption. However 
much I may say of Thomas D’Arcy M‘Gee as a poct, I must 
yet leave much unsaid. The masculine strength and vigour of 
his poems, the fire and passion in them, mingle with a gentle 
erace of conception, and a certain harmony of expression, not 
always equally sustained, but perceptible in nearly all of his 
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finer efforts. He has the true poetic insight, the mind which 
beholds things other than they are in the common light of day. 
His “ Poems of the Affections” contain to my thinking some 
peculiarly happy effusions. His “ Requiem,” written one month 
before his death, and thus, like Mozart’s, becoming his own, is 
marked by a certain grandeur, softening into tenderness and 
pathos, a most sublime dirge for a departed soul. But as he was 
not only a poct, I have already lingered too long among his 
poems. His “ History of Ireland” is perhaps the best popular 
history ever written. It reads like a romance. It is faithful, 
accurate, and yet penned under the inspiration of the poct’s 
elowing heart. Written amid the multifarious duties of a states- 
man’s life, it isa monument at once to his indefatigable industry, 
and to his love of country. As an orator, he composed speeches 
which possess an unrivalled charm. Those who have heard 
them delivered, describe with the greatest enthusiasm, the grace 
of diction, the animation of manner, which added so much to 
their effect. Merely reading them upon the soulless page we 
find the touch of a masterhand in their every line. Mr. M‘Gee’s 
works, whether historical, oratorical, or poetical, would alone be 
a crown of honour for Canada, a country of which he became 
the foremost statesman. 

It would be unjust in cver so casual a review of Canadian 
literature, to pass over in silence the name of Mrs. Leprohon, 
herself a Canadian by birth, and Irish by descent. She ranks 
as the first and almost the only Catholic and English-speaking 
writer of fiction. Her works, notably “ Armand Durand,” which 
is undoubtedly her best, have the great merit of naturalness, 
They are perfectly true to Canadian manners and customs. 
Their language is pure, simple, and unaffected. They aim at no 
sensational effects, but paint one aspect of Canadian life skilfully 
and truthfully. Mrs. Leprohon published a number of tales, and 
one volume of verses which appeared posthumously. Their 
merit is scarcely equal to that of her prose writings. 
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Mr. J. M. le Moine may be considered as among the most 
popular English writers of the Dominion, I am still confining 
myself to Catholics. He is the author of “ Maple Leaves,” 
“Quebec Past and Present,” and various other fragments of 
history and legend, which he has so delightful a knack of putting 
together. Anything that he has written will repay perusal, and 
cive the reader a peep at old times, and places, and people, which 
belong no more to the world of the living. Dr. Bender of Quebec, 
in his “ Oldand New Canada,” has likewise contributed to throw 
light on the more obscure places of the past—domestic scenes 
and incidents which lic outside the province of the historian 
proper. [is “Literary Sheaves” is a short account of some 
of the principal Canadian writers. 

To return to the French Canadian literature, which, as regards 
Catholics, contains the representative thought of the Dominion, 
it is a field so vast, that it cannot be properly entered upon at 
all in the limits of a Magazine article. I cheerfully concede the 
eminence which has been attained in various literary departments 
by men of various shades of belicf. Only, at present, they lic 
outside of my purpose. The French Canadian literature is, 
generally speaking, distinctively national, and it almost always 
has a definitely religious and Catholic character. Where the 
breath of infidel france has touched Canada, its effects have had 
but little outcome in her writings. [fer men of genius have been 
nearly all sincere Catholics. Where they have had the mis- 
fortune to be anything else, they are, to say the least, guarded in 
all expression of their views. “When they separate themselves 
from religion, they will commit moral suicide,” says the Abbe 
Casgrain, and he is right. 

The destiny of Canadian writers seems to be that of building 
up a Catholic literature on this continent, which shall be at once 
the safeguard and the monument of their race. French Canadians 
have brought the Faith and planted it on the shores of the St. 
lawrence, and beside the great rivers of the North, and their 
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literature perpctuatcs the missions, the evangelization, the pionccr 
latours, the martial achicvements—in a word, the glories of their 
past. It is then replete with the most varied interest to students, 
particularly to Catholic students, the world over. It is now 
emerging from bondage. Its childhood is past. It has attained 
sturdy proportions. It deserves the compliment of intelligent 
criticism, of warm appreciation, of sincere admiration. It has 
received the commendation of high authority in France, which 
is beginning to be proud of her discarded offshoot. M. Rameau, 
author of an interesting work, “ La /rance aux Colonies,’ draws 
a comparison between “this little nation, abandoned in 1760, 
and the United States, which for nearly a century and a half 
possessed a complete literary and _ scientific development,” in 
which he awards the palm of superiority to the former. In 
Canadians he finds “a more artistic instinct, a more polished 
form, a purer taste.” He insists that they have naturally the 
sentiment of the beautiful, as Italians have the love of music. 
What strikes him most is that “everywhere among them there 
is found, more or less, a breadth of conception tending in- 
stinctively towards that power of generalizing thought which 
forms the upper sphere of the operations of the human mind.” 
“Canada,” he says, “has disinterestedly and with a noble pride 
appropriated to herself the intellectual, scientific and artistic side 
of the American movement, devoting herself of preference to the 
culture of sentiment, of thought, of beauty.” 

Her literature is, in fact, rich in the traditions of a past, 
which has not been one of devotion to sordid gain, but full of 
varied and astounding incident, of extraordinary sclf-devotion, 
of more than apostolic zeal, of individual heroism, and of col- 
lective deeds of glory. Her missionaries, her soldiers, her 
settlers, were men of stern endeavour and of almost super- 
human achievement. Her women, inspired by their surround- 
ings, raised themselves above the commonplaces of daily exist- 
ence, and lived that nobler life which Providence had marked 
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out for them. Hence the faith of French Canadians belongs 
of right to their patriotism. It was faith which accomplished 
everything in Canada. No sterile unrealities, no vague mists 
of belief could have inspired Champlain, Carticr, Maisonneuve, 
Brebocuf, Lallemant, Marie de l’Incarnation, Marguerite Bour- 
geoys, Mlle. Verebieres. Hence Canadian writers instinctively 
felt, and the higher orders of them do still feel, that casting 
faith aside, they must dim, if not extinguish, the glory of their 
country. Herein, perhaps, lies the difference which the keen- 
sighted M. Rameau has made manifest between them and their 
nearest neighbours. In Catholic nations, the artistic instinct and 
the sentiment of the beautiful are always strongest. Their 
vision has not been blurred by the false glitter of the golden 
calf. Where material prosperity becomes a nation’s god, the 
more spiritual instincts desert it. 

As yet, Canada has been richest in her historians and her 
poets. In briefly considering the first, we find the name of 
Francois Garneau foremost. He is by excellence the national 
historian, and his work has not only found its way to the hearts 
and homes of innumerable Canadians, but has won him a hearty 
recognition from the thinkers of many another country. Dr. 
Brownson, the prince of American historians, spoke of Gar- 
neau’s “ //estotre du Canada” with almost unqualified praise. 
The French reviewers were at one in expressions of the highest 
approval, while from every quarter letters poured in to the 
sifted author, assuring him of interest and approval. The 
children of genius everywhere hastened to hail the new ac- 
cession to their ranks. His literary brethren in France were 
loud in expressions of enthusiastic admiration. While still 
more gratifying to M. Garneau was the testimony rendered 
to him by the commander of the French frigate which came 
to Quebec. This gentleman, M. de Belvege, explicitly declared 
that the new relations which he had come to establish between 
the government of France and that of Canada, were the con- 
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sequence of the “ /zstotre du Canada.” It is a truly monu- 
mental work, full of labour and research, full of patriotism and 
of veneration for the past, and marked by the highest literary 
skill. In the seeond edition, M. Garneau corrected some defects, 
which, from a Catholic point of view, marred the work, and for 
which, in a truly Catholic spirit, he made ample reparation. 
The work then remained complete. “The name of Frangois 
Garneau,” said Mr. Chauveau, in his funeral oration over him, 
“is known whithersoever the name of Canada has reached. His 
fame is inseparable from the fame of our country. . . That 
magnificent work,” he continues, speaking of the history, in 
which, to borrow from his elegant biographer an expression 
that struck me, a “ patriotic thrill runs through its every page,” 
“soars in its first volumes more espccially almost to the highest 
level of the highest inspiration. A fact easily explained : our 
history is worthy of an epic, and our first historian was most of 
all a poet.” 

I should like to say a word, before going farther with my 
subject, of what might be called the fountain-head of all history 
in Canada, the “ Relations des Jesuites.” No one can read them 
and not wish to know more of the country, its resources, its 
people. No onecan follow the story of those thrice eventful years 
without becoming intensely interested. There is no sensational 
novel in existence half so full as are they of hair-breadth escapes, 
deeds of supernatural heroism, events of momentous importance; 
and all told with a degree of literary skill, the charm of perfect 
unaffected simplicity, which aims at no rhetorical effect. The 
narratives of Pére le Jeune are considered by competent critics 
as showing conspicuous literary ability. The records of those 
old days, “the heroic times of Canada,” are also to be found in 
the annals of the Ursulines and other communities, in the Epistles 
of Marie de l’Incarnation, exquisitely elegant and graceful com- 
positions as they are, and in collections of letters to which the 
women of the period seemed to devote themselves most lovingly. 
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The Voyages of Champlain abound in picturesque descriptions, 
and little dramatic bits, so to say, wherein he and the glorious 
old worthies of that carly day play their tremendous parts so 
naturally and simply, that one can scarcely be persuaded one ts 
reading truth rather than fiction. 

Returning to the domain of historians proper, we find the 
Abbé Ferland a prominent figure. His Cours d’Histoire ranks 
only second to that history of Canada of which I have just 
spoken. His style is remarkably charming and vivacious. His 
“Episede of 1759” and his “//istozre de Gamache” are particularly 
attractive. The delicate humour, fine pencillings of character, 
and that spirituality, which distinguishes a certain class of French 
authors, are in him found to perfection. “The animation in the 
drawing of these pictures, and the Atticism of the French wit, 
show,” says M. Rameau, “that upon the banks of the St. 
Lawrence our language has degenerated no more than our 
character.” Every one must read with delight whatsoever the 
Abbe Ferland has written. 

[am ata loss in what precise category to place two other 
eminent ecclesiastics who have likewise won a share of Canadian 
laurels for the priesthood. I mean the Abbé Casgrain, and the 
Abbé Holmes. The latter was by birth a “ Yankee,” and belongs 
to the earlier period of French Canadian literary effort. He 
was a man of considerable distinction, and appears to have 
been the direct inspiration of some of the most considerable 
literary work accomplished in Canada. He was at once an 
orator—his sermons drew multitudes to the Cathedral in 





Quebec, and were published in 1850—a writer upon many of the 
then uppermost topics, and an ecclesiastic exercising an almost 
unbounded influence. He was a profound thinker, a constant 
and enlightened student both of philosophy and theology. Asa 
classical scholar he has the merit of having revised the whole 
system of classical study in the Seminary of Quebcc, and, it is 
said, had a great share in the foundation of the present Lara! 
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University of Quebec. If he be nota historian, he is at least 
eminently historical. The other ecclesiastic to whom allusion is 
made above, is still living and working for the good cause, though 
he has been blind for many years. The Abbé Casgrain might 
be, perhaps, most fittingly classed among biographers, were it 
not for the charming tales, the poetic legends, the graceful 
sketches, which he has so abundantly given to the public. His 
biography of Marie de l’Incarnation is the best of its kind 
published in Canada. It is ina word admirable. Many shorter 
biographies of his embrace a number of the eminent men and 
women of Canada. 

But it is particularly in what might be called the legendary 
department of Canadian history that the Abbé Casegrain has 
gathered rich treasures. He has put the wild traditions of his 
race into captivating form ; he has breathed upon them, and as 
if by enchantment they are before the readers, clothed in a garb, 
which, like Joseph’s coat of old, is many-coloured, and, like the 
elfin sprite of fairy love, is multiform. His “ Ofzsczles,” which em- 
braces “Les Pionniers Canadiens” and “Un Pélerin A. gid UIsle 
aux Condres,” is of this class, as also his “ Légendes Canadiennes.” 
L’Abbé Casgrain is full of the spirit of these old legends; he in- 
stinctively grasps their romance and the vein of wild poetry which 
underlies them. He has turned some of them also into verse, 
sturdy and ringing, with the weird melody of the forest in it. 
“ His descriptions,’ says a recent Canadian author, “are full of 
the power and intensity of true poetry ; and the events and 
episodes of which he treats stand forth in clear and coherent 
outline. Dramatic power, vigorous portraiture, and artistic con- 
struction are other features characterizing his productions.” * 

In the province of history, the name of Benjamin Sulte must 
be mentioned with honour, the more so that he still lives, and 
may continue to serve his country with the pen. His historical 
papers, “ Jean Nicolet ” and “ The Iroquois at Algonquin,” evince 

* Dr. Bender, “ Literary Sheaves.” 
VOL. VII. r 
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the closest research, the most indefatigable industry. His late 
work on “La Nouvelle France” is, perhaps, his monumental one. 
But he mars it by irritable and unjust aspersions upon Canada’s 
earliest and most signal benefactors, which in a historical and 
literary, no less than in a religious point of view, are eminently 
displeasing to the thoughtful reader. M. Sulte is remarkable for 
his versatility ; his travels, reviews, sketches, verses, have been 
one and all received with favour. 

In treating of the history of Canada, the name of Louis Tur- 
cotte occurs to us. His early death has cast a halo round a 
life which was spent in the service of Canadian Ictters. His 
“Canada Sous l'Union, 1841-1867,” is a most valuable ad- 
dition to the country’s annals. In it he aims at giving an 
abridged history of Upper and Lower Canada at the period 
indicated, and has, it must in all fairness be admitted, succeeded. 
His “ Histoire de l'Ie d’Orléans,” his native place, is also of the 
highest interest. 

Of the innumerable other authors who have contributed to 
make Canadian history familiar, both in and out of the 
Dominion, it will be impossible here to say anything. Only I 
feel bound to refer to a most important work, now being brought 
out in the Province of Quebec by the Provincial Secretary, M. 
Blanchet. This is a collection of documents relating to new 
France, and taken from the ancient archives of the country. 
Undoubtedly, a debt is owing to M. Blanchet for this most ardu- 
ous task, which he has so successfully carried out, the fourth 
volume having already appeared. It is a most valuable addition 
to historical literature. 

No sketch, however superficial, of Canadian letters would be 
complete without the name of P. J. O. Chauveau. Unquestion- 
ably, he stands in the front rank, unsurpassed in elegance of 
diction, in correctness of thought, in beauty of expression, and 
in elevation of ideas ; all that he has written becomes at once a 
model and a standard for the younger school of authors. As an 
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orator, as an essayist, as a poet, and above all, by his services in 
the cause of education, which are eminent, he stands fore- 
most in the Province of Quebec. As a public man, he had 
already attained high distinction. But as a literary man, a local 
writer justly remarks, “he may be considered as the doyenx of French 
Canadian littérateurs.” From the French review writers he has 
received most flattering testimonials, as well as from the French 
Academy. Did space permit, I would gladly quote from some of 
those impassioned discourses of his, such as that one upon 
Francois Garneau, that on the occasion of the inauguration of 
“Le Monument des Braves,” on the Ste. Foye Road, Quebec, 
or that upon the translation of the remains of the illustrious 
Mer. de Laval. 

I have scarcely time to glance, in brief detail, at such writers 
as Oscar Dunn, who, during his short life, terminated suddenly 
within the last year, did yoeman service to the cause of Catholic 
journalism and Catholic education. His writings which remain 
show him a man of mark, full of clear judgment, broad grasp of 
subjects at issue, and enlightened views. His fame as a literary 
man had even in his lifetime found its way to Paris, where it was 
a common remark that, “he might have been born in Paris and 
educated in France.” This was a tribute to the purity of his 
diction, and the classical propriety of his language. His “ Lecture 
pour tous,’ though a small volume, treats of many matters pro- 
foundly interesting. 

Joseph Marmette is, perhaps, best known to the general public 
by his novel “L’Intendant Bigot.” He has chosen a fertile 
subject. The splendour and the miseries of Bigot’s administrations 
afford some of the most dramatic situations in Canadian history. 
The “ Tomahawk and the Sword ” comprises two of his works, “ Le 
Chevalier de Mornac” and “ Francois Bienville.” These two 
latter have been dramatized at Quebec with considerable success. 
A writer of fiction should, indeed, be appreciated by the Canadian 
public ; for in this department, their literature has been weakest. 
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“Canadians of Old,” written by Philippe Aubert de Gaspé when 
in his 76th year, had a more than local reputation, and was, in 
fact, a faithful, and more or less artistic representation of early 
Canada. But it was almost alone. His son, Philippe de Gaspé, 
jr., had previously published his “Chercheur de Trésor,” but it 
did not mect with the same favour from the critics as that of his 
father afterwards found. Napoleon Legendre has done a great 
deal for the children. His short juvenile tales seem directed by 
the highest purpose, and serve to place goodness before the little 
folk in its most attractive guise. M. Legendre is also familiar 
to Canadians as a writer of pleasing and melodious verse. 

M. Faucher de Saint Maurice, who belongs to the younger school 
of writers, and who enjoys the distinction of being an honorary 
member of “ La Société des Gens de Lettres” in France, is chiefly 
known to the public by his delightful volumes of travel. “ Deux 
Ans en Mexique,’ “ Promenades dans le Golfe St. Laurent,’ “ Les 
Provinces Maritimes,’ are real pen pictures, graceful and felicitous, 
graphically putting before the reader the spots which the author 
has visited, and investing them all with a subtle charm. The 
name of Taché is one most honourably known in Canada, not 
only as regards the great Archbishop of St. Boniface, who is of 
that family, nor yet Sir Etienne Taché who attained considerable 
political distinction, but through Joseph Tassé whose remarkable 
work, “ Les Canadiens de |’Ouest,” carries the reader with it, and 
makes him realize to the fullest, the dangers, the hardships, the 
excitements of a pioneer life, and likewise the labours which have 
been accomplished by M. Tache’s compatriots, and the positions 
won for themselves by courage, energy, and perseverance. Also 
through J. C. Tache, who was one of the pioneer group of literary 
men. His legends, written in a form modelled upon the old Greek 
trilogies, give him a place with Michel Biband, Inesnel, and the 
other fathers of Canadian literature. 

I have not yet said a word of Etienne Parent, called “the first 
thinker of Canada ;” a man of an enlightened and original mind, 
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a close student, a profound thinker, invested with that peculiar 
subtlety of thought, so truly French. In another place I have 
drawn a comparison between him and Victor Cousin. The 
comparison may be sustained in many ways. Unhappily it can 
be sustained in a most deplorable one. Where Victor Cousin is 
dangerous, there is Etienne Parent defective. He loses his hold 
on true philosophy and he strays into the quagmire. Neverthe- 
less he was the first to treat of philosophy and of political 
economy in Canada, and at a time when her literature was still 
in its childhood, and enjoys an enviable distinction. His writings 
are marked by force and vigour, rather than by elegance or polish. 
In many respects he stands unique among his countrymen. “ The 
breadth of ideas,” says M. Rameau, “is admirably sustained by 
the amplitude of the form ; his books are made to be appreciated 
in every country of the world, and Canadians may congratulate 
themselves on having produced so vigorous a thinker; what he 
has written should be doubly precious to them, as eminent works 
and as national works.” Where M. Parent has not been led 
astray by ingenious sophistries, he seeks to accommodate him- 
self to the highest of all philosophy—that commended by the 
Church. 

I have left myself but little space for a glance at the pocts, 
who have been the torch-bearers in the arena of Canadian litera- 
ture. To some of her greatest names belong the immortal title 
of poet. The two who are most commonly compared are Cre- 
mazie and Frechette, between whom, not only many years, but 
various other differences exist. Cremazie was the first who sang, 
when the dumb years of toil and endeavour had but scarcely 
passed away ; his voice rose out of the silence. He chanted in 
inspired strains those old glories already beginning to be 
heightened by the distance. His poet-soul took fire at the heroic 
deeds done upon the soil of his dearly loved Canada. Whether 
it was “the Sons of Loyola,” the brown-robed missionaries of St. 
Francis, the historic Laral de Montmorency, the _ ill-fated 
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Montcalm, the statesmanlike de Frontenac, the brilliant d’Iber- 
ville, or de Salaberry, or yet those nameless heroes who sleep in 
remote and unblazoned graves, he found inspiration in them all. 
The vital spark within him responded to their touch, and he 
poured out strain after strain of inspired song. He had his softer 
moods, when his exquisite verses, “ Les Morts,” tell of the sad 
forgetfulness which shadows the home of death, wherein he 
breathes a melancholy tenderness, and lives for a while as it 
were under the cypress, in the peace, in the absolute calmness of 
the grave. Cremazie was a true Catholic as he was a true poet. 
One feels that the old spirit which made France glorious lived 
again in such ashe. With the death of that spirit died the splen- 
dour of France. If itsardour become chilled here in Canada, the 
French Canadians as a nation will cease to exist. The bitter 
winds of the north have been all these hundreds of years unable 
to accomplish this. They remain an almost unique spectacle of 
a national life, a national language, above alla religion preserved 
against such odds. While they have poets like Cremazic, no 
danger for their past, no menace for their future. 

Louis Honoré Frechette is the poet of to-day ; more elegant, 
more studied in language, he oftener lacks the higher poetic in- 
stinct than does his predecessor. And he has the common fault 
of his era, want of earnestness. He has not the fiery, impassioned 
power of throwing himself into a cause, ‘Ze cause, and champion- 
ing it with might and main. But Canada may well be proud of 
M. Frechette, and Canada is proud of him. His notes are so 
joyous, they dwell so upon that melody of nature echoed in birds, 
in rippling waters, in the gladness of the sunshine. They depict 
in glowing words the pleasures of friendship, the calmer happi- 
ness of this earth of ours, and they revel in exquisite descriptions 
of his native land. His “ Les Otseaux des Neiges,’ and “ Les Fleurs 
Boréales” were crowned by the French Academy, of which he was 
made an honorary member. In his “ Alleluia,” an Easter hymn, 


he attains in some respects his greatest height. His drama of 
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Papineau commemorates the thrilling events of 1837, and has 
met with the applause not only of his countrymen but of their 
kinsmen in distant France. His stanzas on the “ Discovery of 
the Mississippi ” are also exceptionally fine. 

Pamphile Le May makes a worthy third in this poetical triad. 
In his translation of Longfellow’s Evangeline he mastered the 
peculiar difficulties which the rhythm offered him, and most 
creditably presented to his countrymen that charming poeti- 
cal composition. His own “Essais Poétiques” are tender, 
dreamy, full of a fine poetic instinct, tinged with melancholy 
catching rather the Autumn tints than the spring’s glad colours. 
He delights in quiet pastoral themes. He does not attain great 
heights, but he sings swectly in the valleys. He has been com- 
pared and with some justice to Alfred de Vigny. 

L. J. Fiset in his “ Voix du Passé,” his “ Meditations,” his “ Le 
Pocte & la Muse,” and “ Le Voeu de Mariette,” has gained the 
ear of his countrymen, and stolen his way to their hearts. In his 
“ Voice of the Past,” he is at his best. There is a degree of in- 
spiration which reminds us of Cremazie, a wholesome patriotism, 
a sublimity of thought. 

Nérée Beauchemin, Ophir Pelletier, Charles Laberge, Felix 
Marchand, the Abbé Raymond, the Abbé Charles Trudel, Mlle. 
Henriette Thaureau, the Abbé Casgrain, Alfred Garneau, son of 
the historian, P. J. O. Chauveau himself, and F. H. Garneau have 
all ina greater or less degree struck their country’slyre. Among 
prose writers many a name like that of Gerin Lajoie, of Rial 
Arger, of Barthe, of Derome, of De Boucherville, have neces- 
sarily been omitted in our hurried review of the ever-increas- 
ing roll of honour which literary Canada has preserved. 
Before concluding, I would fain say a word of a gracious and 
venerable figure which looms up in the distance of many years, 
amid an aurcola of illustrious names. Joseph Francois Perrault, 
the Mallenas of early Canadian literature, is in truth a most in- 
teresting character. A sturdy gentleman of the old school, the 
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descendant of a respectable French family and allied by mar- 
riage to one or more of the principal familics of Canada, Mr. 
Perrault made for himself a high standing in the legal profession. 
A. devoted Catholic, it is related that when one of his house- 
hold, returning from church, began to criticise the sermon, he 
stopped him with the remark, “ What matters to us the preacher’s 
logic? It is enough to know that the teachings of the Church 
tend to our happiness in this life and in the next.” With 
courtly respect he always uncovered his head before those 
wooden crosses, so common in Canadian country places, saying : 
“One should always bare his head before the signs of our 
redemption.” In politeness, so exact and punctilious was he, 
that many amusing incidents are related of the rebukes he ad- 
ministered to those failing in the little courtesies of daily life. 
His home, like himself, belonged to the old order of things, com- 
fortable, well-ordered, unpretentious. Situated upon the St. 
Louis Road directly overlooking the Plains of Abraham and 
other spots of historic interest, “Z’Aszle Champétre” may well 
be regarded as one of the chief literary centres of an carlier 
date in Canada. Around the hospitable board, in pleasant and 
informal intercourse, gathered the choicest spirits of the time, 
to many of whom Joseph Francois Perrault had been a good 
eenius. Mr. Perrault was himself the author or translator of 
many of the most valuable legal works in use in the Province of 
Quebec. His labours in this one department are, indeed, far too 
numerous to be even mentioned here. But the crowning work 
of his life, his labour of predilection, was the advancement of 
education. To this he devcted all his energies, preparing innum- 
erable manuals, encouraging, directing, aiding all who were con- 
cerned in this good work. Nor did he for these objects spare 
his own private purse. He erected at his own expense two 
schools, the one for boys, the other for girls, wherein they were 
taught not only the rudiments of education, but such various 
useful employments as the manufacture of agricultural imple- 
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ments, carriage-making, spinning, weaving, sewing, and the 
making of cloth. The motto of these schools, and Mr. Perrault's 
motto, appeared above the teacher's desk, “ & la gloire de Dieu 
seul.” His liberality for educational objects was truly astonish- 
ing. He was, besides, the generous patron of all literary aspirants, 
many of whom having attained to eminence, cheerfully acknow- 
ledged their indebtedness to him. He was mainly instrumental 
in founding the Literary and Historical Socicty of Quebec, now 
merged, I believe, in the Royal Society of Canada, founded by 
the Marquis of Lorne, which comprises most of our eminent 
men of letters. Mr. Perrault died at the ripe old age of ninety- 
one, leaving a void which has never since been filled. 

With the close of his useful life I take my leave of the literary 
history of Canada. It is an inexhaustible field for the student 
alike of letters and of ethics. It is full of rare and curious 
material, a mine which has been faithfully worked. Those who 
are familiar with it will fully endorse what I have said, will, no 
doubt, go farther and say much more, which I have neces- 
sarily left unsaid. Those who have as yet to make its acquain- 
tance, will find much to surprise and delight them. Catholics 
will, moreover, rejoice that the cause of religion has found in 
nearly all the literary men of Canada, particularly those who 
have attained distinction, new and powerful auxiliaries. 


ANNA SADLIER. 


[We are happy to offer the hospitality of our pages to a paper 
from the enthusiastic pen of a famous transatlantic writer, and 
to introduce to English readers some of her Canadian literary- 
swans. The writer and the authority she quotes are of course 
responsible for the comparison between America and Canada— 
a comparison which will surprise Englishmen to whom the 
national literature of the United States is an ever increasing 
delight ED. ] 
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Utopia in Berkshire. 


ORD BACON placed his New Atlantis in the South Sea. 
Campanella imagined his City of the Sun to be in Tapro- 
bane—the mysteriously sounding name of ancient Ceylon. Sir 
Thomas More, who wrote when Europe was still thrilling with 
the discoveries of the sons of Genoa and Florence—Columbus 
and Amerigo Vespucci—fixed his kingdom of Utopia in the 
New World. Another inventor of an ideal country, Joseph 
Hall, who was Bishop successively of Exeter and of Norwich, 
describes its situation with a definite indefiniteness, holding a 
promise to the ear but disappointing the sense. This is his 
provoking manner: “ Crapulia is a very fair and large territory, 
which, on the north, is bounded with the A‘thiopic Ocean, on 
the cast with Saconia and Viraginia, on the south by Moronia 
Felix, and westward with the Tryphonian Fens. It lies in 
seventy-four degrees of longitude and sixty degrees of latitude 
and eleven degrces distant from the Cape of Good Hope ; and 
lies, as it were, opposite to the whole coast of Africa.” Thus are 
we cither thrown into a geographical quagmire, or are left to 
wander through space to find these perfect places, which, as 
implied in the word Utopia, are nowhere. 

But in these days the dreams of Plato and of Bacon about an 
ideal commonwealth have only an antiquarian interest. We 
may read them with interest, but we are content, if somewhat 
sullenly content, that they will never be realised—at least in our 
days. But modern civilisation, which is nearly nothing if it is 
not practical and material, is ever searching out the means of 
physical improvement and health. It seeks to patch up the 
broken ones, or to strengthen the strong ones, by taking Nature 
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at her best, and applying her own laws in places where her 
mood is most benevolent. The higher Alps are sought in winter 
by the consumptive, where the air is light and pure ; the hydro- 
paths fix their habitations wherever the water is “ splendidior 
vitro,’ and comes freshest from the sluices of the virgin soil. 
Men inhale the salt breezes of the Mid-Atlantic merely for the 
sake of health ; they take their broods hopefully to the sea-side, 
even in this depressing summer, when “ hoary-headed frosts fall 
in the fresh lap of the crimson rose.” But these are only special 
occasions and exceptions; what is more essential is the per- 
manent permeation of our lives with the springs of healthfulness. 
Men must work and be near their work: they want conditions 
that will ensure the greatest vigour every morning when they 
rise, and give them rest at sunset amidst agencies that are 
silently working for their good throughout the night. Hence 
we see that invasion of the country fringe of London with, as it 
were, a halo of greenery and beauty, by houses which stretch away 
until they seem to fade and merge into the farms and cottages of 
genuine rural life. Like the stream of Empire, the stream of 
health-seckers has mostly flowed westward, and only the other 
day we came upon a spot in the further west where the brain- 
worker, who not only works but wins, may find robustness for 
his body, an anodyne for his mental troubles, and even higher 
solace. 

A traveller by the South-Western Railway, should he Icave 
the train at Ascot Station, will find himself in a land of heath 
and wood. The breeze is often fresh with ozone from the 
English Channel. Spaces of purple moorland rise into ridges of 
pine forest, whose splendid undulations give a dark majesty to 
the landscape. You walk over paths of peaty soil or silvery 
sand, thickly sprinkled with the spikelets of the pine, and softer 
than the products of the looms of Turkey and of Aubusson. At 
this season, the later rhododendrons and the earlicr heaths enrich 
with opulent colour the lower part of the picture ; while every- 
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where in brigades, or singly, spring upwards the column-like 
trunks of the pine-trees, the clean circular shape of the trunks 
giving that gentle gradation in successive light and shade, which 
is the special privilege of the circular form ; while, in some trees, 
the branches break out into freakish forms, and in others con- 
duct themselves with a severe sobriety. There is an underlying 
tint of ruddiness in these tree stems, which somehow embodies 
the essence of subdued joyfulness in colour ; while above spreads 
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MOORLAND VIEW. 


that wonderful canopy of shade which the pine tree has mis- 
taken for foliage ; a canopy which, in masses, sometimes 
conveys the dread that clings about a terrible thunder-cloud, 
and sometimes merely gives, without after-thought, coolness and 
shadow ; which, in fine summer days, subdues the riotous colour 
of the landscape, and in monochromatic and icy winter seems 
like a dark tartan of its native Caledonia to spread warmth 
over the chilly country. The resinous odour of the pine 
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trees “hits the sense” of the traveller, and carries with 
it a balm which soothes the lungs of the sulphur-stifled 
Londoner. 

Here, in the midst of this romantic country, within a few 
minutes’ walk from Ascot Station, is situated the Ascot and 
Sunningdale estate, the scene of what may, perhaps, be an 
interesting experiment in the “Housing of the Rich.” All 
domestic and artistic advantages which, secured by practical 
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sense and good architecture, are here combined with advantages 
of scene and site. Delightfully situated, and within a few 
minutes’ walk of any part of the estate, stands the Convent of 
the Nuns of the Institute of the Blessed Virgin. Here is a 
spacious chapel open to all, and here resides Father Arundel, 
who attends to the spiritual needs of his little flock, and who 
(may a stray pilgrim say?) can intellectually charm his hearers 
from the altar-steps, however freshly fastidious from town they 
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may be. A close neighbour, Mr. Stonor, has also a chapel in 
progress, which will doubtless be open to those who choose to 
come; and there is, besides, a site (the gift of Mr. Devenish 
Walshe) sect apart for a parish church, when the needs of 
parishioners shall be sufficiently declared. The directorate and 
other officials of the Ascot and Sunningdale Company, whose 
names include those of prominent Catholics, have engaged a resi- 
dent Clerk of the Works, to give constant care to the brick-and- 
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RAVENHURST. 


mortar growth of the estate. Residents can have one acre, or 
as many acres as they wish, of wholesome territory, on which 
their houses can be built so as to fit their fancy. Those houses 
which have already been erected—from the designs of Mr. Basil 
Champneys, B.A.—have astonished professional opinion by 
their small cost, especially when the care spent on their con- 
struction, and the really architectural character of them are 
borne in mind. But Mr. Basil Champneys has evidently realised 
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the problem which is mostly set before the modern architect— 
the problem of producing, at moderate cost, a house well 
arranged in plan, artistic in elevation, and perfect in sanitary 
appliances. Much sincere and creditable work may be done in 
this direction. A small house may be compared to a sonnet, 
whilst a palace may be an epic poem. Both require complete 
devotion and concentration of thought: the one is merely an 
abbreviation of the other ; and the self-denial imposed upon an 
architect in designing moderate houses, when his fancy is dwell- 
ing on mansions, is a distinct moral element, which increases the 
value of the moderate house to those who know the human 
history of its construction. To him who has been dreaming 
about, and, perhaps, drawing the sublime works of the past—of 
eternal Egypt, of subtle-thoughted Attica, of masterful Rome, of 
mystic Ravenna, of medieval Communes, and the cities of the 
Renascence—the task of designing an unpretentious home for an 
Knglish gentleman may seem, at first, flat and very unprofitable. 
But the world wills it, common-sense accepts it, and interest, 
which becomes chiefly intelligent and artistic, though, to begin 
with, it was slightly mercenary, completes the work. The days 
of palaces are gone, we must accept the position; we may long 
for a whirlwind, but we, like Bunthorne, must content ourselves 
with the bellows. Still, we may think regretfully of that most 
romantic of latter-day potcentates, the King of Bavaria. Our 
modern monarchs are mostly pedlars, and are highly respected if 
they are only shrewd in their Jew-directed investments. If 
I*reedom shrieked when Kosciusko fell, the Muse of Architecture 
groaned when poor King Louis was drowned in the lake ; and, 
surely, her sister Muse, who governs Music, will some day give 
the world a worthy dirge for him who was the last of the kings 
that, in his heart of hearts, loved them both—this hapless sultan 
whose only harem was peopled by such exquisite representatives 
of their sex! England prefers to spend her money on Penjdeh 


incidents and on Royal yachts. 
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Meanwhile, sensible Englishmen demand houses suited to 
their incomes and their needs, and this sensible Company, 
and their sensible and distinguished architect, are willing and 
able to supply them in this Utopia in Berkshire—this place in 
which Religion, Nature, and Art have again agreed to dwell 


together. 


BERNARD WHELAN. 


VOL. VII. Q) 








Five Sonnets. 


THE RAINBOW. 


RAINBOW built of tinted shower-drops spanned 
With phantom beauty the empurpled wold, 
An arch, compact of colours manifold, 
In silence reared by Nature’s master-hand. 
The vision brought me to a sudden stand ; 
Then straight I cried, “ I'll seek the pot of gold 
Concealed, ’tis said, by some magician old, 
Just yonder where the base conjoins the land.” 


Then over brake and fell my way I took, 
The flowers beneath, the flower-like arch above ; 
Till, seated by a fountain in a grove, 

A maid I startled dreaming o’er a book. 

There, hidden in a deep emboweréd nook, 
When evening fell, I found, not gold, but love. 


T. H. WRIGHT, 





ATALANTA. 


NCE, then again, and thrice, while onward ran 
Her lightning course, from his girt vesture drew 


Hippomenes the glittering prize, and threw 
Sideways a golden fruit ; the wily man 
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Mark’d with an inward laughter how she ‘gan 
Slacken of speed, and following where it rolled 
With eager eyes, stoop’d for the burnished gold, 
Then swift the course resumed, but that brief span 
Lost Atalanta what she sped to reach ; 

Bartering for gain her triumph. Wholesome lay ! 
Higher than trivial myth, we hear thee teach. 
Life’s race demands a single, strenuous soul ; 
While sidelong false attractions can for aye 
Distance the doub!e-minded from the goal. 


W. H. ANDERDON, S.]. 





AN ANGEL’S WHISPER. 


HE less was lost when Eden’s doom was wrought ; 

For Man awak’ning from his Angel dream, 
Deep, soul-inspired by Heaven’s parting gleam, 
Of Love shaped out an everlasting thought, 
Rich heritage of grief; divinely taught 
That he who loves may live the surer life ; 
Or he may strongly live when love is strife, 
And seck in sorrow what in joy he sought. 
Brother, scorn not the past ; attune thy heart ; 
Hush! ’tis the music of an echoing love, 
Still lingering o’er long deadened chords that move 
Again to touch of sweetened sorrow’s dart ; 
The love-tried soul still mounts the heavenly way, 
And leaves to earth its loved one’s earthly sway. 


HERMAN LESCHER. 
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THE BELLS OF ST. HUGH’S, PARKMINSTER. 





(May 14th, 1886.) 


CROSS the Sussex lanes and swelling hills, 
There ring out bells calling to prayer and praise, 

‘rom stately spire, where now God’s servants raise 
Their intercessions with unselfish wills. 
Dear Lady! Great Saint Hugh! Bear up their hands ; 
God’s Spirit ever brood above their shrine ; 
Our Blessed Lord in Sacrament Divine 
Bless the poor way-worn of those beauteous lands, 
Shedding Thy grace and mercy over all! 
Green are the bright green leaves of wood and wold, 
The lilies white and petall’d fair with gold; 
Bells chime or ring with solemn measured call. 
Spring-time is here: God give a fairer Spring 
For “ Mary’s Dower.” So chime your bells and ring. 


FREDERICK GEORGE LEE. 





ECCLESIA DEI. 


HANKS be to God for all that He has given. 
Once more the church arises—she shall be 
Mighty once more ; once more she shall be free 
And point the world that scorns her now to Heaven. 
Praise be to Him who knows how she has striven 
With guilt and sin and sin-brought misery, 
And sterner wrongs ; how her vexed eyes did see 
The seamless garment of the Saviour riven 
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By careless hands ; she saw in penal fire 

Her children die; her liberties curtailed ; 
Her altars darkened ; silent every choir 

That once was glad ; and yet she hath prevailed, 
And from the dust springs up and rises higher 

Till she shall win where all things else have failed! 


J. S. FLETCHER. 
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The Age of Anecdote. 


NECDOTAL art, anecdotal literature, and, finally, anec- 
dotal music—here is the last word of our times, the word 
which will, no doubt, be acknowledged as the distinctive utter- 
ance of the present. It might have been expected that men, as 
they multiplied, would take less interest in the details, and more 
interest in the mass—more in the race which presents itself in 
such overwhelming throngs, less in the unit who is overwhelmed. 
But the opposite is the fact. A more intimate humanity has 
come into the modern heart, instead of the indifference which 
might have been bred by the plentifulness and superfluity of 
man. And the love of anecdote has followed, supplanting 
history with its stolid gencralitics, supplanting the epic with its 
large human types, supplanting the “ grand style” of painting, 
supplanting symmetrical melodies. 

It is the unit for whom we care—the unit with his paradoxical 
lack of unity, with his incidents, his accidents, all the difficulties 
comprised within his completeness. Is not the whole of realistic 
art set to the study of him? And has not the other great con- 
temporary power—Pessimism—taken to heart the pathos and 
the loneliness of the separate man? It is, in effect, the great 
Realist and Pessimist, Carlyle, who abolished history and set up 
anecdote. All the tendencies which he led made for anecdote. 
The level cheerfulness with which “the garrison were put to the 
sword and the women and children sold into slavery” in the 
histories of our childhood is disturbed and perturbed henceforth 
and for ever. The muse of anecdote is too human for such stolid 
generalities. She passes by the panorama of slaughter—but not 
with the even mind of what used to be called a grave historic 
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style—to pause upon some epithet which calls some separate 
human creature out of the mists of remoteness. Nay, Carlyle 
exaggerated the extremest spirit of anecdote, and forced some 
vague existences into life by means of an over-insistent nick- 
name, rather than lose the chance of seizing a human unit and 
holding him. He would catch an historic personage by the 
beard, rather than let him go into the generalities. 

But if the “grave historical style” has been thus swept 
away, no less noticeable is the anecdotal turn taken of late 
by poetry and the novel. In the times when the “ Idylls of 
the King ” were written, poetry was still content with types—a 
blameless king, a passionate queen, a generous knight with one 
square sin on his conscience, a completely bad young woman, 
several good girls with “no characters at all,” and so forth— 
persons who have no accidents. There is no spirit of anecdote 
here ; but anecdote reigns in the intricate ways of later poetry. 
Mr. Browning is the Laurcate’s almost exact contemporary. 
Nevertheless, as a Realist, he belongs to another stage in the 
history of the English dramatic idyll and the narrative poem. 
Anecdote fastens upon the accidents of the human heart which 
are too special for the notice of a grave poetical style, and fastens 
upon them sometimes with an impassioned sympathy, sometimes 
with an unemotional observation, but always—whether keenly or 
tenderly—with an intimate human curiosity. Whether poetry is 
rightly concerned with the little by-ways and secret places of 
human nature, rather than with its large plains and its mountain 
tops, is, of course, open to critical question. But the tendency is 
as strong in poetry as in history. As to the anecdotal novel, 
who does not know its developments in recent years? What 
lover of a story has not been baffled by its fragmentariness, and 
somewhat wearied by its pauses, and puzzled by the accidents 
and inconsistencies of its characters—inconsistencies which we 
all know in real life, but which we had hitherto escaped in the 
easier and plainer ways of fiction and the ideal? The anecdotal 
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novel is, of course, at its best in France and in America, but in 
France the matter is more important, and the anecdotal manner, 
therefore, less conspicuous. Recent American fiction devotes 
extraordinary pains to the collection of the fragments of a 
character, and if the complete person remains at times hard to 
understand, yet the reader is bound to admire the often exquisite 
observation and appreciation evident in the presentment of the 
fragments. Tor instance, the “ Lady” whose portrait is among 
Mr. Henry James’s most important achievements in anecdotal 
fiction is less easy to define and distinguish than she might be 
with somewhat less anecdote about her. We are told so many 
little things, that what may be called the boundaries of the 
character are overlooked or but vaguely given. Form and out- 
line, upon which far ruder and far less artistic work would insist, 
become rather indistinct. It is in this way that the anecdotal 
manner may defeat its own ends, as must any manner, in litera- 
ture or art, which is pursued a little too much for its own sake. 
But it is in art—in modern painting—that anecdote has per- 
haps made the greatest changes at the smallest sacrifice and 
with the least danger. In one noble division of the art it has 
worked incalculable gain. Battle-painting, without it, was worse 
—more inhuman and more stupidly serene—than the aforesaid 
Roman history of our childhood with its impersonal massacres. 
Art has rightly nothing to do with the history of war; it should 
be concerned with only its anecdote. Art should go into the 
by-ways of battle. It must love the soldier, and must love him 
individually, separately, not in battalions. In battle-painting, 
the only refuge from extreme inhumanity, from blankest gener- 
ality, is to be extremely human, exquisitely personal-—in a word, 
anecdotal. There is no middle course. And in effect we find 
the genius of modern anecdote taking possession of the battle 
picture before conquering the rest, and doing its most admirable 
work in the camp and the field. Perhaps there are no classes of 
men or of things that have been so long doomed to generalisa- 
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tion as has been the soldier class. Not the brown trees of con- 
ventional old landscapes, not the pastoral persons of last century 
song, have been so denied their personality, whether human or 
vegetable. And from an artistic point of view, nothing is less 
interesting than a soldier generalized; whereas anecdote, separa- 
ting and studying the unit, finds in him every possible human, 
pathetic, comic, and tragic interest. He is more individual than 
are other men, more simple, more intelligible. He repays 
Realism better than does any other subject of its study. And 
Pessimism can find full satisfaction in his sorrows, in his fate. 
The accidents of his bivouac, his food and sleep, take a nobility 
from war, but lose nothing of their more precious familiarity. 
He dies in the attitudes of a doll broken and thrown by ; but he 
dies a hero. It is precisely this nobleness, this grotesqueness, 
and this personality, that anecdotal art knows how to cherish 
and respect, seeking no untrue nobleness and escaping from no 
familiarity. 

Scarcely less valuable to modern feeling is the change brought 
by anecdote into landscape painting. Nature, too, has her in- 
dividualities—personal passages of hill and field and woodland 
which merit study. Her trees have separate characters, her 
skies their moods ; there are accidents of time and place which 
should be waited for and welcomed as they are, and not as 
idealizing art would make them. An anecdotal landscape deals 
with fragments which are sometimes greater than the whole, in- 
asmuch as they contain that spirit of the place which will not 
often consent to be brought within the rules of complete com- 
position. And this spirit of the place is to nature what indivi- 
duality is to men. Of it the modern landscape painter has 
many things to tell us, things which are small and significant. 
Not that such landscapes need always be sketches or on the 
scale of sketches. They will scldom indeed be panoramic in 
range, but they may be large in scale and finished in workman- 
ship. That which gives them their anecdotal character is prin- 
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cipally the artist’s affectionateness in respecting little things, 
such as the habits of a plant in growth, and the rhythmic lines 
of unambitious hills. And this affectionateness naturally per- 
suades him to be satisfied with humble passages. He docs not 
find it necessary to collect specimens of the grandiose greatness 
of nature—one mountain, one forest, one lake and one waterfall 
—into a single canvas. He loves the Earth in her association 
with man’s hard work, the Earth in cultivation, harrowed, 
ploughed, and sown, and yielding all her many harvests, from 
the hay to the olive. With these is modern art delighted ; and 
especially with the peasant’s small system—his noble hills, all 
the nobler for the steps built up their sides to hold the narrow 
platforms of wheat, his slender rows of maize and little patches 
of melon and gourd. And the sea of such art is familiar—some- 
times summer-white or gray ; and its sky is not often composed 
and piled for a tempest, but deep and dimpled with cloud or 
luminous with the simple sun. 

In portrait painting the method of modern anecdote has made 
for that strong individuality which has raised contemporary 
Knglish portraits into the region of thoroughly interesting art. 
Perhaps no one has ever carried anecdote further than has Mr. 
Krank Holl, whose personalities are, at times, somewhat too in- 
sistent. He gives us not only a man’s characteristics, but his 
accidents, and the accidents not of his nature only, but of the 
day, the weather, the quality of the wine at lunch. Such 
anecdote is not always to the point ; moreover, it tends to lesson 
the dignity which should be in all true portraits, and which a 
legitimate study of individuality never impairs. But such little 
exagecrations apart, our school has gained by the fine intelli- 
gence added to portrait-painting, for the first time since the 
great days of the last century, and intensified by the power of 
modern Realism. It is certainly just that the art of 
portraiture, which of all other arts deals most directly and most 
separately with the unit, should use the method which is 
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specially directed to the study and appreciation of the unit. 
Such is the method of anecdote. What the method of gener- 
alization did with portraiture is known to every one whose 
memory gocs back to the Royal Academies of the day before 
our younger school of painters became conspicuous. That was a 
time of ignoble lack of interest in human beings. 

If, then, portrait-painting, as the most personal of arts, is the 
fittest for anecdotal treatment, how is it with the most zm- 
personal art? Shall we follow our modern genius of anecdote 
into the world of music? Assuredly we may. In Wagnerian 
music the “ motive,” as contrasted with the melody, is the very 
type of what we have called anecdote ; for it is special, it is 
consecrated to the person and to the mood. It is expressive of 
fragmentary and transitory emotion and of passing thought in 
the very passage. It is a phrase and not atune. And what a 
phrase is to a tune, that precisely is the modern to the classical 
landscape, the picture of incident in battle to the battle-piece, the 
intensely individual portrait to the banal portrait of the carlier 
century, the poem of persons to the poem of types, the fragmen- 
tary novel to the rounded romance. The anecdotal phrase in 
music is quintessential, and all-expressive. It loses no time in 
completing the two sides of atune. Schumann and Wagner had 
many aims in their schemes of music, besides that of propagating 
the anecdotal method, but this aim of theirs is important, and 
proves their work a sign and part of the artistic mood of the 
moment. Ifthe weak point of our age has been an imitative re- 
version to the habits of other ages, here, on the contrary, is an 
impulse, and here is a habit, which are genuine, authentic, free, 


and, with all their disadvantages, alive. 


ALICE MEYNELL. 











Gesta Romanorum; or, The Pulpit of 
Merry England. 
OF THE RIGOR OF DEATH. 


E read that, at the death of Alexander, a golden sepulchre 
was constructed, and that a number of philosophers assem- 
bled round it. One said—* Yesterday, Alexander made a treasure 
of gold; and now gold makes a treasure of him.” Another observed 
—-“Yesterday, the whole world was not enough to satiate his 
ambition ; to-day, three or four ells of cloth are more than 
sufficient.” A third said—* Yesterday, Alexander commanded 
the people ; to-day, the people command him.” Another said— 
“Yesterday, Alexander could enfranchise thousands ; to-day, he 
cannot free himself from the bonds of death.” Another remarked 
—“ Yesterday, he pressed the earth; to-day, it oppresses him.” 
“Yesterday,” continued another, “all men feared Alexander ; 
to-day, men repute him nothing.” Another said—* Yesterday, 
Alexander had a multitude of friends ; to-day, not one.” Another 
said—* Yesterday, Alexander led on an army ; to-day, that army 
bears him to the grave.” 


My beloved, any one may be called Alexander who is rich and 
worldly-minded ; and to him may the observations of the philoso- 
phers be truly applied. 


OF GOOD INSPIRATION. 


Seneca mentions, that in poisoned bodies, on account of the 
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malignancy and coldness of the poison, no worm will engender ; 
but if the body be struck with lightning, in a few days it will be 


full of them. 


— — 


My beloved, men are poisoned by sin, and then they produce 
no worm, that is, no virtue ; but struck by lightning, that is, by 
the grace of God, they are fruitful in good works. 


OF LIFTING UP THE MIND TO HEAVEN. 


Pliny mentions the story of an cagle that had built her 
nest upon a lofty rock, whose young a kind of serpent called 
Perna attempted to destroy. But finding that they were 
beyond her reach, she stationed herself to windward and emitted 
a large quantity of poisonous matter, so as to infect the atmos- 
phere and poison the young birds. But the eagle, led by 
the unerring power of instinct, took this precaution. She 
fetched a peculiar sort of stone called <Achates, which she 
deposited in that quarter of the nest, which was opposite to the 
wind ; and the stone, by virtue of certain occult properties 
which it possessed, prevented the malicious intentions of the 
serpent from taking effect. 


My beloved, the eagle is any man of quick perception and 
aspiring mind. The young birds are good works, which the 
devil—that is, the serpent—endeavours to destroy by tempta- 
tion. The rock on which the eagle built, is Christ. 


OF RECONCILIATION. 


The Roman annals say, such discord existed between two 
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brothers, that one of them maliciously laid waste the lands of 
the other. The Emperor Julius having heard of this, de- 
termined to punish the offender capitally. The latter, therefore, 
understanding what was meditated, went to the brother whom 
he had injured, and besought forgiveness; at the same time 
requesting that he would screen him from the empcror’s 
vengeance. But they who were present at the interview, rebuked 
him, and declared that he deserved punishment, not pardon. 
To which he made the following reply : “That prince is not 
worthy of regard who in war assumes the gentleness of a lamb 
but in peace puts on the ferocity of a lion. Although my 
brother should not incline towards me, yet will I endeavour to 
conciliate him. For the injury I did him is sufficiently avenged 
in my repentance and bitterness of heart.” This view of the 
case appeased the emperor, and restored peace between him- 


self and his brother. 


My beloved, these two brothers are the sons of God and man ; 
between whom there is discord as often as man commits a 


mortal sin. The emperor is God. 


OF THE CONQUESTS AND CHARITY OF OUR LORD. 


Cosdras, king of the Athenians, having declared war 
against the Dorians, assembled an army, and despatched 
messengers to the oracle of Apollo to ascertain the fortune of 
the engagement. The god answered, “that the party whose 
chief fell by the sword of the enemy should win the field.” The 
Dorians, also understanding the response of the oracle, strictly 
enjoined their soldiers to spare the life of Cosdras ; but the king, 
disguising himself in the habit of a slave, cut his way into the 
heart of the hostile army. The enemy, perceiving the extreme 
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audacity of a single man, armed only with a sabre, yet fighting 
valiantly and effectively in the very midst of them, turned all 
their attack upon the warrior, and with some difficulty slew 
him. Thus, by a remarkable effort of patriotism, he enabled his 
country to triumph over its enemies ; and his death, on one side 
so fatal in its consequences, was bewailed not less by the adverse 


host than by his own subjects. 


My beloved, thus did Our Blessed Lord, by the pre-determined 
counsel of God, dic to liberate mankind from their worst 
enemies. As Cosdras changed his regal state for the humi- 
liating garb of a servant, so did Christ put on mortality, and by 
His Death triumphed over our demoniacal foes. 


OF MORTAL SINS. 


Julius relates, that in the month of May a certain man entered 
a grove, in which stood seven beautiful trees in leaf. The leaves 
so much attracted him, that he collected more than he had 
strength to carry. On this, three men came to his assistance, 
who led away both the man and the load beneath which he 
laboured. As he went out he fell into a deep pit, and the 
extreme weight upon his shoulders sank him to the very 
bottom. 

The same author also relates, in his history of animals, that if, 
after a crow had built her nest, you wished to hinder her from 
hatching her eggs, place between the bark and the tree a quantity 
of pounded glass ; and as long as it remained in that situation, 


she would never bring off her young. 


My beloved, the grove is the world, wherein are many trees, 
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pleasant indeed to the eye, but putting forth only mortal sins. 
With these, man loads himself. The three men who brought 
assistance are the devil, the world, and the flesh: the pit is hell. 

Again, the crow is the devil; the nest the heart; which he 
too frequently inhabits. The pounded glass is the remembrance 
of our latter end: the tree is the soul, and the bark is the human 


body. 


OF THREE KINGS. 


A Danish king had the greatest reverence for the three Eastern 
potentates whom the star led to Jerusalem on the nativity 
of Our Blessed Lord; and he was usually in the habit of 
invoking them to his aid upon‘any dilemma. The pious king 
set out with a great company to the place where the bodies of 
these sainted kings are preserved with great splendour, taking 
with him three golden crowns, constructed after a wonderful and 
royal fashion. As he returned to his own dominions, he fell into 
a deep sleep; and dreamt that he beheld the three kings bearing 
upon their heads the crowns he had lately presented, from 
whence issued a dazzling lustre. 

Each appeared to address him in turn. The first, and the 
older of the three said, “My brother, thou hast happily arrived 
hither, and happily shalt thou return.” The next said, “ Thou 
has offered much, but more shalt thou carry back with thce.” 
The third said, “ My brother, thou art faithful: therefore with 
us shalt thou conjointly reign in heaven for a period of thirty- 
three years.” Then the elder presented to him a pyx filled 
with gold— Receive,” said he, “a treasury of wisdom, by which 
thou wilt judge thy people with equity.” The second presented 
a pyx of myrrh, and said, “ Receive the myrrh of prudence, 
which will bridle the deccitful workings of the flesh: for he 
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best governs, who is master of himself.” The third brought 
a pyx full of frankincense, saying, “ Receive the frankincense of 
devotion and clemency ; for thus shalt thou relieve and soothe 
the wretched. And as the dew moistens the herbage and pro- 
motes a large increase of fertility, so the clemency of a king lifts 
him to the stars.” 

The sleeping monarch, surprised at the distinctness and 
singularity of his vision, suddenly awoke, and found the pyxes, 
with their rich contents, desposited by his side. Returning to 
his own kingdom, he devoutly fulfilled the purport of his 
dream, and, on the conclusion of this transitory life, enjoyed 


an everlasting throne. 


My beloved, the Danish king is any good Christian who 
brings three crowns to three holy kings—that is, to the Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost. These crowns are, faith, hope, and charity. 
The pyx of gold, is a heart full of virtues ; that of myrrh typifies 
repentance ; and the pyx of frankincense denotes the Grace of 
God. 


OF EXTORTION. 


Josephus mentions that Tiberius Cesar, inquiring why the 
governors of provinces remained so long in office, was answered 
by anexample. “I have seen,” said the respondent, “an infirm 
man covered with ulcers, grievously tormented by a swarm of 
flies. When asked why he did not use a flap and drive off his 
tormentors, he answered, ‘The very circumstance which you 
think would relieve me, would, in effect, promote tenfold suffer- 
ing; for by driving away the flies now saturated with my 
blood, I should afford an opportunity to those that were empty 
and hungry to supply their place. And who doubts that the 
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biting of a hungry insect is not ten thousand times more painful 
than that of one completely gorged—unless the person attacked 


be stone, and not flesh ?’”’ 


—_— — 


My beloved, governors who are already enriched by plunder, 
are less likely to continue their oppression than they who are 
poor and needy. 


OF FIDELITY. 


Valerius records that Fabius redeemed certain captives by 
the promise of a sum of money ; which when the senate refused 
to confirm, he sold all the property he possessed, and with the 
produce paid down the stipulated sum, caring less to be thought 
poor in lands than poor in honesty. 


My beloved, Fabius is Christ, who at the expense of life, ran- 
somed mankind from eternal death. 


OF GOOD RULERS, WHO ARE NOT TO BE 
CHANGED. 


Valerius Maximus states, that when all the Syracusans 
desired the death of Dionysius, king of Sicily, a single woman 
every morning entreated the gods to continue his life, and his 
sovereignty. Dionysius, surprised at this solitary exception, 
inquired the reason. She answered, “When I was a girl, and 
coverned by a tyrant, I wished for his removal, and presently 
we obtained a worse instead. Having got rid of him, a worse 
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still succeeded; and therefore, under the justifiable apprehension 
that your place may be filled up by a very devil, I pray earnestly 
for your long continuance.” Dionysius, hearing this, gave her 
no further trouble. 


My beloved, be not desirous of change. God is merciful and 
gracious—be content with His government. 


OF A CELESTIAL KINGDOM. 


The Emperor Frederic constructed a curious marble gate at 
the entrance of Capua. It stood above a fountain of running 
water ; and upon it, the statues of the emperor and two of his 
judges were sculptured. In a half circle over the head of tlhe 
right-hand judge was inscribed as follows, “ He who regards his 
own safety and innocence, let him enter here.” Similarly over 
the head of the left-hand judge appeared this scroll, “ Banish- 
ment or imprisonment is the doom of the envious.” In a semi- 
circle over the emperor’s head, was written, “Those whom I 
made miserable, I recompensed.” In like manner, above the 
gate was inscribed, “ In Czxsar’s reign, I became the guardian of 
the kingdom.” 


My beloved, the emperor is God; the marble gate is the 
Church, which is placed above a running fountain—that is, 


above the world, which fleets like a water-course. The judges 
indicate Mary, the mother of Jesus, and John the Evangelist. 
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OF REMEMBERING DEATH. 


A certain Prince derived great pleasure from the chase. It 
happened, on one occasion, that a merchant accidentally pur- 
sued the same path; and observing the beauty, affability, and 
splendour of the Prince, he said in his heart; “ Oh, ye heavenly 
powers ! that man has received too many favours. He is hand- 
some, bold, and graceful; and even his very retinue are equipped 
with splendour and comfort.” Under the impression of such 
feelings, he addressed himself to one of the attendants, “ My 
friend,” said he, “is your master very powerful?” “ He is the 
despotic lord of an extensive territory; his treasury is filled 
with silver and gold; and his slaves are exceedingly numerous.” 
“God has been bountiful to him,” said the merchant; “he is 
more beautiful than any one I ever beheld; and his power 
vouches for his wisdom.” 

Now the person with whom he conversed, related all that the 
merchant had said to his master; and as the Prince turned 
homeward about the hour of vespers, he besought the merchant 
to tarry there all night. The entreaty of a potentate is a com- 
mand; and the merchant, therefore, though with some reluctance 
entered the palace. The prodigious display of wealth, the 
number of beautiful halls, ornamented in every part with gold, 
surprised and delighted him. But supper-time approached, and 
the merchant, by express command of the Prince, was seated at 
his own table. This honour so enraptured the poor tradesman, 
that he secretly exclaimed, “ Oh, Heaven! the Prince possesses 
everything that his heart wishes; he has a beautiful wife, fair 
daughters, and brave sons.” As he thus thought, the meat was 
placed before him; but what was his consternation to observe that 
it was deposited in the skull of a human being, and served from 
thence to the Prince and his guests on silver dishes. Horror- 
struck at what he saw, the merchant felt as if his own head must 
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presently make part of the same diabolical service, and fre- 


quently did he internally ejaculate, “I am a dead man! I ama 


dead man!” 

In the meantime, the lady of the mansion comforted him as 
much as she could. The night passed on, and he was shown 
into a bed-chamber hung round with cauldrons; and in one 
corner of the room several lights were burning. As soon as he 
had entered, the door was fastened without ; and the unlucky 
merchant was left a solitary prey to his own increasing terror. 
Casting his eyes around him in despair, he distinguished two 
dead men hanging by the arms from the ceiling. This shocking 
circumstance so agonized him, that the cold sweat dropped from 
his brow, and of rest he was morally incapable. In the morning 
he got up, but with augmented apprehensions. “ Alas!” cried 
he, “they will assuredly hang me by the side of these murdered 
wretches. What will become of me?” 

When the Prince had risen, he commanded the merchant to 
be brought into his presence. “Friend,” said he, “ what por- 
tion of my establishment best pleases you?” The man answered, 
“T am well pleased with everything, my lord, except that my 


>? 
food was served to me out of a human head 





a sight so sicken- 
ing that I could touch nothing. And when I would have slept, 
my repose was destroyed by the terrific objects which were ex- 
hibited to me. And, therefore, for the love of God, suffer me to 
depart.” “Friend,” replied the Prince, “the head out of which 
you were served, and which stood exactly opposite to my wife— 
my beautiful, but wicked wife !—is the head of a certain duke. 
Instantly prompted by an uncontrollable desire of vengeance, I 
separated his head from his body. But the misfortunes of my 
family end not here; a son of the deceased duke slew two of my 
kindred, whose bodies you observed hanging in the chamber 
which had been appropriated to you. Every day, I punctually 
visit their corpses, to keep alive the fury which ought to animate 
me to revenge their deaths. Now then, go in peace ; and forget 
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not the useful lesson which I have wished toimpart. Remember 
that external appearances are deceitful ; and that human life, in 
its most gorgeous condition, is still accompanied by the revolt- 
ing emblems of mortality.” 

The merchant gladly availed himself of the permission to 
depart; and returned with greater satisfaction to the toils of 


traffic. 





My beloved, the Prince is intended to represent any good 
Christian, whose wife is the soul that sins, and being punished, 
remembers its iniquity and amends. The wicked duke is the 
devil; to cut off his head is to destroy our vices. The slain 
kinsmen of the Prince, are love to God and to our neighbour, 
which the sin of our first parent annihilated. The merchant is 
any good prelate or confessor, to whom the truth should always 


be exposed. 


OF PERFECT LIFE. 


When Titus was I¢Xmperor of Rome, he made a decree that 
the natal day of his first-born son should be held sacred ; and 
that whosoever violated it by any kind of labour, should be put 
to death. This edict being promulgated, he called Virgil 
to him, and said, ‘Good friend, I have established a certain 
law; but as offences may frequently be committed without being 
discovered by the ministers of justice, we desire you to frame 
some curious piece of art, which may reveal to us every trans- 
eressor.” 

Virgil acquiesced, and immediately began his operations. He 
constructed a magic statue, and caused it to be erected in the 
midst of the city. By virtue of the secret powers with which it 
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was invested, it communicated to the Empcror whatever was 
done amiss. And thus, by the accusation of the statue, an in- 
finite number of persons were convicted and punished. Now 
there was a certain carpenter, called Focus, who pursued his 
occupation every day alike. Once, as he lay in bed, his thoughts 
turned upon the accusations of the statue, and the multitudes 
which it had caused to perish. In the morning, he clothed him- 
self, and proceeded to the statue, which he addressed in the 
following manner: “O statue! statue! because of thy informa- 
tions, many of our citizens have been apprehended and slain. I 
vow to my God, that if thou accusest me, I will break thy head.” 
Having so said, he returned home. About the first hour, the 
Emperor, as he was wont, despatched sundry messengers to the 
statue, to enquire if the edict had been strictly complied with. 
After they had arrived, and delivered the Emperor’s pleasure, 
the statue exclaimed—‘ Friends, look up ; what see ye written 
upon my forehead ?”, They looked, and beheld three sentences 
which ran thus: “Times are altered. Men grow worse. He 
who speaks truth has his head broken.”—“ Go,” said the statue, 
“declare to his majesty what you have seen and read.” The 
messengers obeyed, and detailed the circumstances as they had 
happened. 

The Emperor, therefore, commanded his guard to arm, and 
march to the place on which the statue was erected ; and he 
further ordered, that if any one presumed to molest it, they 
should bind him hand and foot. The soldiers approached the 
statue and said, “Our Emperor wills you to declare the name of 
the scoundrel who threatens you.’ The statue made answer, 
“Tt is Focus the carpenter. Every day he violates the law, and 
moreover, menaces me with a broken head, if I expose him.” 
Immediately Focus was apprehended, and conducted to the 
emperor, who said, “ Friend, what do I hear of thee? Why 
hast thou broken my law?”—* My lord,” answered Focus, “ 1] 
cannot keep it; for I am obliged to obtain every day cight 
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pennies, which, without incessant labour, I have not the means of 
acquiring.’ —“‘ And why eight pennies?” said the Emperor, 
“Every day through the year,” returned the carpenter, “I am 
bound to repay two pennies which I borrowed in my youth ; two 
I lend; two I lose; and two I spend.’—*“ For what reason do 
you this?” asked the Emperor. “ My lord,” he replied, “ listen 
to me. I am bound, each day, to repay two pennies to my 
father; for, when I was a boy, my father expended upon me 
daily, the like sum. Now he is poor, and needs my assistance, 
and, therefore, I return what I borrowed formerly. Two other 
pennies I lend to my son, who is pursuing his studies ; in order 
that if by any chance I should fall into poverty, he may restore 
the loan, just as 1 have done to his grandfather. Again, I lose 
two pennies every day on my wife; for she is contradictious, 
wilful, and passionate. Now, because of this disposition, I 
account whatsoever is given to her to be entirely lost. Lastly, 
two other pennies I expend upon myself in meat and drink. I 
cannot do with less; nor can I obtain them without unremitting 
labour. You now know the truth; and I pray you, judge dis- 
passionately and truly.” 

“Friend,” said the Emperor, “thou has answered well. Go, 
and labour earnestly in thy calling.” Soon after this, the 
Kmperor died, and Focus the carpenter, on account of his 
singular wisdom, was elected in his stead, by the unanimous 
choice of the whole nation. He governed as wisely as he had 
lived ; and at his death, his picture, bearing on the head eight 
pennies, was placed among the cffigies of the deceased 
Emperors. 





My beloved, the Emperor is God, who appointed Sunday as a 
day of rest. By Virgil is typified the Holy Spirit, which ordains 
a preacher to declare men’s virtues and vices. Focus is any 
good Christian who labours diligently in his vocation, and per- 
forms faithfully every relative duty. 
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ASCOT & SUNNINGDALE ESTATE 


(LIMITED). 


DIRECTORS : 
Sir Charlies Clifford, Chairman. | John Masterman, Esq., R.M. 
E. F. D. Walshe, Esq. James Nugent, Esq. 
Frank C. Clifford, Esq. 
BANKERS : 
National Bank (Limited), Charing Cross, S.W. 
SOLICITORS : 
Messrs. Blount, Lynch, and Petre. 
ARCHITECT : 
Basil Champneys, Esq., 19 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 
AUDITOR: 
Herman Lescher, Esq. 
SECRETARY AND OFFICES: 
F. W. Morton, 6 Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, E.C. 


HE ASCOT AND SUNNINGDALE ESTATE (LIMITED), formed 
‘| in 1884, has acquired and is now developing an Estate at South Ascot, 
by erecting upon it substantially-built Houses (standing in their own grounds), 
with every modern convenience and appliance. 

The Company has houses of various sizes ready for occupation, and is 
prepared to receive orders for the erection of houses of any size, and with 
special arrangements to suit intending occupiers, upon sites to be chosen by 
the latter, with land attached of from half an acre to five acres in extent. 
Houses may be leased, or purchased, or leased with option of purchase, at a 
stated sum. The Architect, Mr. Champneys, of 19 Buckingham Street, 
Strand, has plans prepared of further houses contemplated by the Company, 
which could be modified to suit intending Lessees or Purchasers. Upon an 
appointment being made with him, he will be happy to show such pians, and 
also plans of the houses already erected, particulars of some of which are 
as follows :— 


“ HEATHERCOTE.”—A Detached Family Residence, containing an 
upper floor, 3 bedrooms, and box-room. First floor, 5 large bedrooms, 3 
dressing-rooms, bath-room, and w.c., &c. Ground floor, entrance-hall, 
lavatory and w.c.; drawing-room, 24 ft. by 20 ft.; dining-room, 22 ft. by 20 ft.; 
study, usual domestic offices. The grounds now consist of I acre, well laid 
out and planted. Stables if required. Rent, £180 per annum. 

Price without stabling, £3,950, freehold. 
More Land can be had if required. 
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“MOORLAND VIEW.”—A Detached Residence, about half-a-mile 
from Ascot Railway Station, 5 minutes’ walk from church, approached by 
carriage drive, and containing on the attic floor—2 servants’ bedrooms ; first 
floor, 6 bedrooms, 2 dressing-rooms, housemaid’s closet and W.c.; on the 
ground floor, dining-room, 18 ft. by 17 ft.; drawing-room, 23 ft. 6 ins. by 17 
ft. 6 in.; study, 12 ft. by 11 ft. ; kitchen, scullery, servants’ hall, butler’s 
pantry, larder, store cupboard, servants’ W.C.; lower ground floor, morning 
room, 18 ft. 6 in. by 13 ft.; entrance-porch, lavatory, and wW.c. The house 
stands in about an acre of ground, well timbered with pines and fir trees in 
their natural state, and is drained on the most modern principles. 

Price of Freehold, £3,800. Rent, £175 per annum. 

Stabling would be built if required. 


The Company is about to put in hand some smaller houses (each in its 
own ground, from an acre upwards) at rentals ranging from £75 to £150, 
plans of which may be seen at the offices. 

The Secretary will be happy to arrange to accompany any intending 
lessee or purchaser to the Estate to view the property. 

It may be useful to state, for the benefit of those who are not acquainted 
with the neighbourhood, that it is probably one of the most interesting and 
picturesque, within a similar distance from London, and that it possesses 
peculiar advantages as a place of residence. 

On the North, within an easy distance, is Windsor Great Park ; on the 
East and South lies Swinley Forest ; and on the West is Ascot Racecourse. 
Virginia Water is within an easy walk ; and Bagshot, Windsor, Eton, Alder- 
shot, Sandhurst, and Wellington College, are all within a moderate drive. 

There is a good railway communication with London by the South 
Western Railway from either Ascot or Sunningdale Stations, the former of 
which is about ten minutes’ walk, and the latter only a mile and a half 
distant. From both these stations trains run to Waterloo, and thence to 
Cannon Street, Charing Cross, and London Bridge. From Virginia Water, 
which is only 23 miles, the trains run into the main line at Weybridge. At 
Richmond and Clapham they join the Metropolitan Lines. 

The healthiness of the locality is one of its greatest attractions, and the 
neighbourhood is well-known as a health resort. Vzde the following extract 
from Report of the Lancet Sanitary Commission :— 


“Visitors to Ascot during the coming race week will have an opportunity 
of inspecting a tract of country which is one of the healthiest as well as one 
of the most beautiful in our island. From the grand stand at Ascot, from 
the Chobham and Frimley Ridges, and from many other points in the neigh- 
bourhood, the eye ranges over an expanse of park-land and forest which 
extends northwards almost to Windsor. This favoured district stands upon 
the celebrated Bagshot sands, and doubtless owes its wonderful salubrity 
mainly to this circumstance. The vast bed of sand which underlies it is in 
most places several hundred feet in thickness, and is, of course, everywhere 
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as porous as a sponge. In many places the sand is hardly covered, although 
in others a fertile soil has accumulated. Here and there, in the hollows, 
small beds of brick-clay occur, but all else is pure sand. At Sunninghill, 
there are two mineral springs of different composition, the waters of which 
were formerly often conveyed to the Court at Windsor. Conifer of all 
kinds flourish luxuriantly in the forests, and their peculiar fragrance scents 
the atmosphere for miles. 

“With such a perfect natural provision for drainage, it is almost super- 
fluous to say that the soil is dry. Rain disappears as fast as it falls, and 
house-drainage is got rid of so easily as to offer no excuse for the neglect of 
sanitary precautions. 

“ The supply of water is practically inexhaustible, and of excellent quality. 
It is commonly met with at a distance from the surface of about twenty feet, 
though occasionally, as at Collingwood Court, it lies ata much greater depth. 
Its quantity and quality may be inferred from the fact that, in 1850, the 
General Board of Health recommended that a large portion of the water 
supply of London—-some forty million gallons per diem—should be obtained 
from a portion of the Bagshot sands. 

‘“From this short sketch it will be seen that the very peculiarities which 
render this district unsuitable for the most part for agricultural purposes 
adapt it admirably for human habitation. Sir James Clark, who passed the 
last years of his life in it, was always enthusiastic in its praise, and once said 
to Mr. John Waterer, of Bagshot, ‘in the circle of five miles round my 
umbrella you have the healthiest spot in the world.’ Its distance from 
London, formerly a grave objection, is nothing now that the railways have 
reached it. Nowadays we reckon distance by minutes instead of miles, and, 
with the improved service of trains which we hear is in contemplation, 
London will only be three-quarters of an hour off, so that the neighbourhood 
may before long become a most valuable sanatorium for London. 

‘*The Bagshot sands are divided by geologists into the upper, middle, 
and lower, and have been roughly estimated as extending over an area of 300 
square miles. Of this a very large portion is common land, not available for 
building purposes. Few Englishmen know the wonderful and varied beauties 
of these wild downs, although they lie so near to the metropolis, and can be 
explored on any summer’s day. Nine thousand acres of heath-covered 
common, broken with pretty villages, and abounding in glorious views, lie 
in the manor of the Earl of Onslow, and are within easy reach of the 
Sunningdale station. A little farther on, we reach the Chobham and 
Frimley Ridges, from which a rich landscape extends almost as far as the 
eye can see. In the hollows we find peat-bogs, and on the crests layers of 
fine gravel sometimes occur. The air which blows over these moors is 
wonderfully pure and bracing, and sends the visitor back to the Sunningdale 
Hotel with a marvellous appetite for his dinner. No doubt on these hills it 
often blows without any sensible alteration from the waves of the English 
Channel. 

“ Between Sandhurst and Bagshot, in the middle of the district formerly 
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rendered terrible by Turpin and his compeers, there is a series of charming 
views. Near Bagshot, we pass Bagshot Park. From this point you may 
walk or ride through crown lands, chiefly forest, in a straight line to Windsor. 
Qn the north and east lies Swinley Forest, which abuts upon Windsor Forest. 
In the heart of Swinley is Caesar’s camp, through which the old Roman road, 
known locally as the Devil’s highway, runs east to west as straight as a dart. 
Four miles to the east of the camp is King’s Beech, where George III. loved 
to meet the hounds, and which is but a few hundred yards from the house 
which the Prince of Wales has taken for the Ascot week. No words can 
describe the view which the two princes will command from their temporary 
residences, and from almost every elevation about a similar one can be gained. 
Nell Gwynne had a house at Sunninghill. 

‘*The names Sunninghill and Sunningdale are derived from the ancient 
family of Sonning, descendants of the Percys, who have been for ages, and 
are still, settled at Sunninghill Park. The family name has been changed to 
Crutchley, but the line of descent is, we believe, unbroken.” 


The supply of water is practically unlimited, and of excellent quality. At 
Sunninghill there is a Chalybeate Spa, celebrated for its medicinal properties. 

The Queen’s Staghounds, Mr. Garth’s and Mr. Hargreave’s Foxhounds, 
Sir Robert Harvey’s Harriers, and the Windsor Garrison and the Staff 
College Draghounds are all within reach. 

It may be mentioned that the Jockey Club have established a Cricket 
Club in the locality, with the use of the Race Course and of the Grand Stand 
for members and visitors. 

The class of residents which has been brought into the locality by reason 
of the proximity to the Court at Windsor, and by the other natural attractions 
enumerated above, has caused the neighbourhood to be looked upon as one 
of peculiar and fashionable attraction. 

It is, in fact, difficult to over-estimate the claims and advantages of this 
favoured and select locality. The undulating beauty of its woodland scenery, 
broken by cultivated lands and primitive Heaths; the varied Drives, in- 
cluding the renowned Windsor and Swinley Forests, Virginia Water, and the 
vast expanse of Bagshot Heath and Chobham Common ; the facilities of 
Railway communication ; and above all, the extraordinary salubrity of the air 
and soil, all contribute to render the property most desirable as a place of 
residence. Immediately adjoining the Company’s property a Convent of 
Nuns has recently been established, who have under their charge a College 
for Young Ladies and maintain a Chapel with a resident Priest, to which 
the neighbouring families are admitted. 


Applications for Purchase or Lease of Houses, and for all other 
information, may be obtained from the Secretary at the Offices of the 
Company as above, of any of the Directors, of the Solicitors, or other 


Officers of the Company. 
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“ Merry England” List of highly recommended 
Colleges and Schools. 


Che Abbey School | Fort St. Augustus, Ji.33. 


CONDUCTED BY THE BENEDICTINE FATHERS, ASSISTED BY 
LAY UNIVERSITY MASTERS. 











There is a Preparatory Class for little boys. 
The New Term begins Apri 28th. 


PRIOR: 


_ Very Rev. Dom JEROME VAUGHAN. 
‘The Nratory School Codgbaston Birmingham. 


Under the direction of fis Eminence CARDINAL NEWMAN and the 
fathers of the Oratory. 


Head Master—The Rev. Ir. J. NORRIS. 
Assistants. 


The Rev. Fr. P. EAGLEsIM, M.A. Oxon. E. VAN Roy, Esq., of Louvain and 
R. V. Porr, Esq., B.A. London, Ghent. 

C. M. Dix, Esq., M.A. Oxon. E. H. ALLENGUEN, Esq. 

J. J. Parrirr, Esq., B.A. London. 


_ For Prospectus, &C., apply to Rev. J. Norris. 


St. John's Coltege, 


WATERFORD. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1804. 


Patron: 


The Right Rev. JoHN Power, D.D., Bishop of Waterford and Lismore. 





President: 
Very Rev. JosepH A. PHELAN. 


FOR ECCLESIASTICS ONLY. 
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““ Merry England” List of highly recommended 
Colleges and Schools. 


A. M. D. G. 


Jiount St. Itary’s College, near Chesterfield. 
Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 


The terms are very moderate. For particulars, apply to the Rector, 
the Rev. JoHN Cayton, S.J., as above, or the Rev. P. GALLWEY, S.J., 
or the Rev. A, Curistiz, S.J., 31 Farm Street, Berkeley Square, 
London, W. 


St. Gregory's College, Downside, near Bath. 
Conducted by the English Benedictines. 
Students are prepared for the London University and for other 
Examinations. 
Graduates of the Universities assist the Teaching Staff. 


The College is three-quarters of an hour by rail from Bath, one 


hour from Clifton. 
For Prospectus, School Lists, Syllabus of School Work, &c., apply 
to Very Rev. HuGH EpmunpD Forp, O.S.B. 





St. Uparles’s College. 


Founded in 1863; moved to new buildings, with extensive playgrounds, 
in 1874. 

This College, for many years directed by the late Monsignor Man- 
ning, was established by the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster for 
the education of lay and clerical students. It is conducted by the 
Oblate Fathers of St. Charles, assisted by lay Professors. 

Day Scholars are received as well as Boarders. 

Rector—Very Rev. R. BUTLER, D.D. 
Prefect of Studies—Rev. F. M. WYNDHAM, M.A. Oxon. 
Applications to be made to the Recror, St. Charles’s College, St. Charles’s 
Square, North Kensington, W. 
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“ Merry England” List of highly recommended 
Colleges and Schools. 


Convent of the Assumption, 
23 KENSINGTON SQUARE, W, 


Under the special patronage of the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. 


The object of this Foundation is the Perpetual Adoration of the 
Most blessed Sacrament. 


The Sisters of the Assumption receive a limited number of young 
ladies of the higher classes for education. French is generally spoken, 
and the pupils have every facility for acquiring a perfect knowledge of 
that language. ‘They have also the advantage of the best masters for 
Music, Modern Languages, Singing, Drawing, Dancing ; and further, at 
the parents desire, they can finish their education on the same system 
at the Mother House, Auteuil, Paris, or in either of the Convents of 
the Assumption in the South of France. 


Children remaining during the holidays are taken to the seaside. 


Ladies may be received for private Retreats any time throughout 
the year. A general Retreat is given to a limited number of Ladies 
during Passion Week. 


For terms and particulars apply to the Rev. MOTHER SUPERIOR. 


St. Joseph's College, Western Hall, Rugby, 


Offers a good education on moderate terms; University Professors ; 
Library of 500 volumes; Recreation Grounds of 10 acres ; Excellent 
Religious Reports ; Church opposite the Hall; Unlimited Diet; 239 
Certificates from the Universities of London, Oxford, Cambridge, 
Durham, &c. Address, the PRINCIPAL. 








Pensionnat des Religieuses JIitaristes, 
RICHMOND, NEAR LONDON. 
Under the patronage of the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster and the 
Lord Bishop of Southwark. 


For terms and particulars, apply to Madame La SupERIEURE, Grove 
Lodge, (@ueen’s Road, Richmond, Surrey. 
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” Merry En land” List of highly recommended 
Colleges and Schools. 


St. John’s Institution for Deaf and Dum, 
BOSTON SPA, YORKSHIRE. 
The ONLY Catholic Institution in England for Deaf Mutes. About 


300 children not yet admitted. Help urgently requested to enable us 


to rescue them. 
Treasurer and Secretary: 
CHARLES HaprirLp, Corn Exchange, Sheffield. 
Chaplain and Secretary : 
Rev. E. W. Dawson, Boston Spa, Tadcaster. 





Francisan Convent, 


TAUNTON, SOMERSET. 
The particulars and conditions of this School may be had by applying 
to Mrs. pease HAM, as above. 





St. Francis: ‘Xavier's 


MAYFIELD, SUSSEX. 


Boarding School for Boys. 
The very desideratum for children in delicate health. 
For particulars apply to the Bror HER SUPERIOR. 





NOTICE 


THE CARDINAL MANNING NUMBER 
has been re-issued by Messrs. Burns & OATES as @ 
Volume, bound in Red Cloth, price Half-a-Crown, 
uniform with the Cardinal Newman Number. A 
Limited Edition, on Large Paper, with Proofs of 
Portraits, bound tn falf-Parchment, will be tssued, 
price alf-a-Guinea. 


BURNS & OATES, 28 ORCHARD STREET, LONDON. 













































BURNS AND OATES, 





Life of Frederick Lucas, M.P, By bie 


Brother, EDWARD LUCAs. wo 
Vols., post 8vo, 188. zest out. 


St. Francis de Sales (The works of). 
“Translated into the English Lan- 


guaes by the Rev. H. B. MAcKEy, 
.9.B., under the direction and 
tronage of the Right Rev. Dr. 
EDLEY, O.S.B. Vol. III.—THE 
CATHOLIC CONTROVERSY. 
Cloth, 6s. 3 
‘§* No one who has not read it can con- 
ceive how clear, how — how con- 
vincing, and how well adapted to our 
present needs are these controversial 
*leaves.’”— /adlet. | 
Already Published. 

VoL. IL—LETTERS TO PERSONS 
IN THE WORLD. Cloth, 6s. 
VoL. IIL.—THE LOVE OF GOD. 9s. 
Edward the Sixth: Supreme Head. 

A New Historical Sketch by the 
Rev. F. G. Leg, D.D., of All 
Saints, Lambeth. One Vol., crown 
8vo, cloth, Ios. 6d. 
Leaves from St, A ine, By Mary 
H. ALLIEs. ited by T. W. 


ALLIES, K.C.S.G. Crown 8vo.. 


cloth, 6s. 


** Welcome to such volumes, and were 
there many of them. . . . Every 
one interested in the good of souls, and in 
the spread of Catholic truth, must heartily 
wish it God-speed.”— Weekly Register. 


The Rule of our Most Holy Father, 
St. Benedict. Edited, with an 
English Translation and Explana- 
tory Notes, by a Monk of St. Bene- 
dict’s Abbey, Fort Augustus. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Ohapters in European History, with 
A Introductory ‘Dialogue te the 
Sicpigas of age = By W. S. 
‘LILtty. Two Vols., demy 8vo, 21s. 





Life of Margaret Clitheror. By L. S. 
OLIVER. With Preface by Father 
Pag Morris, S.J. Cloth, gilt, 
2s. e 


The ‘ Divine Office ;” from the French 
of l’Abbé BacqueEz, of the Semitiary 
of St. Sulpice, Paris. Edited by 
the Rev. Father TAUNTON, of the 
Congregation of the Oblates of St. 
Charles. With an introduction. by 
H.E. the CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP 
OF WESTMINSTER. Price 6s. 


** The translation of this most edifying , 


work from the walls of St. Sulpice, the 
source of so much sacerdotal perfection, 
comes to us most opportunely, and we 
heartily commend it to the use of the 
clergy and of the faithful.”—-CARDINAL 
ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 


Flora, the Roman Martyr. In two 
Vols., cloth, 8vo, ds. 

** A sweetness and delicacy in pour- 
traying the noblest and most generous 
affections made us read on to the end 
with ever-increasingdelight these fragrant 
flowers from the acts of Rome’s early 
martyrs.” — Zad/et. : 

Studies of Family Life; a Contribu- 
tion to Social Science. By oe 
Devas, Author of ** Groundw 
Economics.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

‘* We recommend these pages and the 
remarkable evidence brought together in 
them to the careful attention of all who 
are interested in the well-being of our 
common humanity.”-——Guardian. 


The Olothes of Religion.—A Reply to 
Popular Positivism. By WILFRID 
WARD. 3s. 6d. . 

Shortly, 


A Young Philistine, and Other Stories. 
By ALICE CORKRAN. 


Sketches of the Royal Irish Oon- 
. stabulary. By MicHAEL BroTuy, 
Ex-Sergeant, R.I.C, Is. 6d. 





28 ORCHARD STREET, W., 


AND 


63 PATERNOSTER ROW, EC. 
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KEYLESS 


Sporting Watch 


Prices: 

Nickel, 21s.; Ladies’ Size, Nickel, 25s. ; 
Gent.’s Silver, 30s. ; Ladies’ Silver, 35s. ; 
Gold, £5 5s. 

' KEYLESS SPORTING WATCH. 


This WATCH is the best and Cheapest in the 
Market. It isa RELIABLE TIMEKEEPER. 
_.Horizontal Movement, Jewelled, and well finished 
Crystal Glass. Invaluable for Riding, Boating, 
Cricketing, &c., as also for School-boy’s wear. 


THE TRADE-SUPPLISD, 


PERRY & CO.. (Limited), 


STEEL PEN MAKERS. 


18, 19, & 20 Holborn Viaduct, London. 





i : 


To Commemorate the goth Year of Bishop Ullathorne’s Episcopate. 


PECIAL BISHOP ULLATHORNE NUMBER OF 


“THE OSCOTIAN,” 


CONTAINING : 


THE STORY OF HIS LIFE, © 
A SELECTION OF LETTERS. 


TOGETHER WITHA 


FACSIMILE LETTER & FOUR PORTRAITS 


(Including a Photograph of the Picture by Joun Perris, R.A.), 





Also a Portrait of MOTHER MARGARET and a VIEW of 
COVENTRY CHURCH. 


$ 


PRICE ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE. 





